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SCRIBNER’S NEWEST BOOKS 








President SCHURMAN of Cornell University, who was TEN MONTHS 


President of the first Philippine Commission, writes of Mr. 
Sonnichsen’s book: “ As an illustration of the way in which A PRISON ER 
the book takes hold of the reader I may say that I opened it first 
on a railway car, and I became so absorbed that I read it six AMONG 
hours, completely carried away by the story, unconscious of the 
surroundings, a almost akaees to the a of my journey.” FI LI PINOS 
, By Albert Sonnichsen 


The Outlook says: “ This is a book to be read from cover 
to cover.” 12mo, $2.00 





A READING A new volume which reveals the qualities of brilliancy of 


imagination and power of phrase characteristic of the author. In 
FROM LIFE addition to the title poem and numerous shorter ones, there is 
a noteworthy group of translations from the Iliad into English 
AND OTHER POEMS  hexameter verse, which retain much of the rugged beauty of 


By George Meredith the original. 12mo, $1.25 





THE WAYS OF THE SERVICE 


By FREDERICK PALMER 
Illustrated by Howarp CHANDLER CHRISTY. 
A collection of vivid stories of Army and Navy and Native Life in the Philippines under 
the American flag. “ Fiction of the most charming kind,” says the Chicago Times-Herald. 


Six Christy drawings. 12mo, $1.50 





A Book of Delightful Humor 


THE ABANDONED FARMER 


By SYDNEY HERMAN PRESTON 
Author of “ The Green Pigs,” “ Our Two Uncles,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 

A new book in the field which Mr. Stockton explored in “ Rudder Grange,” but which 
since then has been neglected. It describes, in a delicious vein of humor, the experiences of 
a young newspaper man and his wife and boy on a small farm which they leased near the 
city. No one who laughed over the adventures of the hero of Mr. Preston’s “ Green Pigs ” 
need be assured of the rich humor or of the exceptional literary quality of this new book. 
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For Early Spring Publication 








A SUMMER HYMNAL. A Romance of Tennessee. By Joun Trorwoop 
Moore. Illustrated by Srantey M. Artuurs. 12mo. Cloth extra. $1.25. 

Mr. Moore has much of the quality displayed by James Lane Allen in his earlier work, “ A Kentucky 
Cardinal.” The scene of his romance is laid in the blue-grass region of Tennessee, and his pages are rich 
with tender sentiment, shrewd philosophy, poetic feeling, and an exquisite humor. Those who have read 
his charming short story, “ Ole Mistis,” will warmly welcome his first novel, and new readers are sure to 
be delighted. “Old Wash,” the negro character who figures in some of Mr. Moore’s short stories, 
reappears in this book. 


THE TOWER OF WYE. A Romance. By Wiu11am Henry Bascock. Iilus- 
trated by Gzorce Gress. 12mo. Cloth extra. $1.50. 

This is a story of early Maryland colonial life, full of incident and interest. Mr. Babcock has, more 
artistically than any other writer, caught the atmosphere of haze and marvel through which newcomers 
to the Western World saw all things. His book is new in treatment, and holds the reader’s attention 
fascinated from beginning to end. 

OCTAVE THANET says: “It seems to me the best thing you have done, and Richard Smith a right 
valiant, noble gentleman. You have, I think, caught the very spirit of the time.” 


IN SEARCH OF MADEMOISELLE. By Gerorce Gress. Illustrated by the 
Author. 12mo. Cloth extra, ornamental. $1.50. 

Mr. Gibbs the artist, in this his first novel, deals with the romantic and highly picturesque episode 
in American history of the struggle between the French and Spanish for the possession of Florida. This 
furnishes the background for a charming story of the love of an Englishman for Diane de la Notte, a 
French Huguenot of noble family, who has been exiled from her native land. 

CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY says: “ Mr. George Gibbs has chosen the most romantic and terrible 
episode in the whole range of American colonial annals as the historical basis of his vivid romance. He 
writes as he paints, with graphic force and spirit.” 

JOHN HABBERTON writes: “I’ve rezd your ‘In Search of Mademoiselle’ with great interest. 
I must congratulate you on your success in retaining throughout the novel the old-time atmosphere in 
which you began. No writer cf historical novels has done this better than you; few have done it so well.” 


The Novels of ELIZABETH STODDARD (Mrs. Richard Henry Stoddard). 
LIBRARY EDITION. 


TWO MEN. TEMPLE HOUSE. THE MORGESONS. 12:0, with photo- 
gravure portraits. Each, $1.50. 
“ They are essentially modern and in keeping with the choicest types of recent fiction . . . the 
pioneers of something new and real in the novelist’s art. Mrs. Stoddard’s novels appeal to us through 
a quality of their own. Style, insight, originality, make books like ‘Two Men’ and ‘Temple House’ 
additions not merely to the bulk of reading, but to literature itself.” — Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


DEAR DAYS. A Story of Washington School Life. By Armour Srrone. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth extra. $1.00. 

A book for girls, told in an unusually fresh, natural way; and with the local color connected with the 
Nation’s Capitol. The author knows Washington thoroughly, and it will be of profit, as well as interest, 
to children all over the country to obtain glimpses of life in the political centre of the United States. 
The school-girls of the story act, and talk, as real children do, in a very natural and attractive way. 


THE KING’S RUBIES. A Story for Boys and Girls. By Avetawe Fuuier 
Betu. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, ornamental. $1.00. 
A charming story woven around the romance of “ The King’s Rubies,” and how they came to America. 
Girls, and boys, too, will like the healthy, natural children who figure in the book, and the idiosyncracies 
of “Mose,” the old negro character, will be found very amusing. The book is wholesome, strong in 
incident, and written in excellent style. 














Henry T. Coates & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia 
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London cable: ‘‘Enormous boom on ‘The Column’ here.’’ 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND COPIES 


THE COLUMN 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT. $1.50. 


Of this remarkable story two opinions are just to hand. 


SENATOR JOHN M. THURSTON: 


“I have read no story of modern times which so completely demanded my undivided attention 
From the beginning to the end as ‘The Column,’ by Charles Marriott. It is a striking, and, as 
it seems to me, a faithful delineation of the strongest and yet most natural characters. The 
language is chaste and refined, the dramatic interest intense. the plot powerful, and the whole 
work cleanly and brilliantly intellectual. It is sure to take high rank in the literature of the day.” 


MR. JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


in THE NORTH AMERICAN: 

“ Marriott, taken as an alternative after other literary forms, is deeply welcome and full of 
wholesome exercise and succulence. He paces up and down, as it were, in a hall where all is 
harmonious and proudly beautiful. even fastidious. . . . It is a book full of repose, even in its 
passion ; and it is everywhere rich in beauty. . . . Mr. Marriott comes among us a stranger and 
an alien; but he is welcome, for he brings with him a beauty which lifts and purifies the mind.” 











FORTY-SIX THOUSAND COPIES 


visits or ELIZABETH 


By ELINOR GLYN. $1.50. 
SEE THAT THE BOOK CONTAINS THE BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT. 


This ‘‘ adorable maiden” has been received with acclamation by the entire press: ‘‘ Heartily welcome.”’ 
** Singularly beautiful.’’ ‘‘ Utterly charming.’’ ‘‘Irresistibly comic.’’ 
‘A fascinating, tantalizing, loveable little being.’’ 








EIGHTY THOUSAND COPIES 
THE LOVE STORY OF THE YEAR 


THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX 


By HENRY HARLAND. $1.50. 








MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S WORKS 


HEROD: A Tragedy ($1.50) .... . - + « + « « Twenty Thousand 
PAOLO AND FRANCESCA ($1.25) ..... . . +. « Seventeen Thousand 
POEMS ($1.50) .. - + + + + Eleventh Edition 
MARPESSA (50 cents, cloth ; "75 conts, leather) . - « « « « « Ten Thousand 

















JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Company's New Hooks 
COMPLETE WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY 


New Cambridge Edition. With an introductory Essay by Henry D. Sepewick, Jr., 
and an extended Bibliographical Sketch by W. Dawson Jonnsron. 

Tue History or ENGLAND, in five octavo volumes, with a full index, $10.00. 

Essays, in three octavo volumes, with an index, $6.00. 

MISCELLANIES, including Speeches, Letters, and Poems, in two octavo volumes, with an 
index, $4.00. 

This edition of Lord Macaulay’s Works will appeal strongly to readers who wish his writings in thor- 
oug ly handsome library volumes, edited with scholarly care and skill. The volumes are printed from 
large, beautifully clear type on paper of high quality, and bound in simple but handsome library style. 
Each of the volumes has a fine frontispiece portrait, the ten including two of Macaulay and eight of great 
persons who figure in Macaulay’s pages. It is difficult to see what more could be done to render this 
Cambridge Edition of Macaulay complete, attractive, and every way satisfactory. 


UNDER THE REDWOODS 


By Brer Harte. 16mo, $1.25. 
Is there a better story-teller living than Bret Harte? He has told many scores of incomparable tales, 
and here are nine more, breezy, genial, strong, full of the vast and venturesome West. 
Mr. Harte adds to the nine stories a chapter of genuine and picturesque autobiography, entitled 
“ Bohemian Days in San Francisco,” which lends a peculiar and personal interest to this book. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF MARY THE FIRST 


By Exizasera Stuart PHE tps, author of “ The Gates Ajar,” “A Singular Life,” ete. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
An entertaining story of the experiences of a family in a New England suburban town with their 
servants. There was a fine variety of these, of several nationalities, all degrees of ignorance and shades 
of incompetence. The story is thoroughly interesting and well illustrated. 


PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES IN IRELAND 


By Kate Dove.as Wicern, author of “ Penelope’s Progress,” “The Birds’ Christmas 

Carol,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 

Penelope and her companions, Francesca and Salemina, go through Ireland, as before they went 
through England and Scotland, and find at every turn of the road occasions for merriment, and find also 
hospitality, cheerfulness, and beautiful scenery. The story is full of entertainment, and of Mrs. Wiggin’s 
irresistible humor. 


MISS PRITCHARD’S WEDDING TRIP 


By Crara Louise BurnoamM. 12mo, $1.50. 

Miss Pritchard loved a man who married another woman, and who, dying, left a daughter in the care 
of Miss Pritchard. This daughter strongly resembled her father, so that when Miss Pritchard took her to 
Europe she felt as if she were taking the wedding trip of which she had dreamed years before. The st.zy 
is entertainingly told, and there is a Burnham romance in it. 


THE STORY OF EVA 


By Wit Paynes, author of “The Money Captain,” ete. 12mo, $1.50. 

This is a strong character story. It deals with social conditions somewhat uncommon, and treats 
them with distinct power and wisdom. The leading characters are a young man from the eastern part 
of the country and a woman from Nebraska. They meet in Chicago, have various experiences, and finally 
a fire gives them a moral shock which is the beginning of a higher life. The story is strong in depicting 
the development of their characters up to their nobler selves. It has a powerful moral and is of high 
bo. quality. 


Sone etett botne patishers, DOughton, Mifflin & Company, Boston 
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SOME NOTABLE BOOKS 


BERGEN’S FOUNDATIONS OF BOTANY 27208828 Kather of" tnemeas of Benen pee eee eet 


Another notable book by Mr. Bergen, whose “‘ Elements of Botany ” has come to be the most widely used recent text-book on the subject in 

¥ her schools and academies. It is intended not to take the place of t “< Elements,” but to. offer a more extended and ive course for 
schools that wish to devote an entire year to the subject. The flora includes seven species. The descriptions are written in the very 
simplest language consistent with accuracy, and technical terms are omitted in every case where ordinary language is sufficiently concise and 


accurate to answer the purpose. 
THE MOTHER TONGUE | THE THOUGHT READER 


FIRST STUDIES OF 
PLANT LIFE By GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, Profes- 

end nA crete arene ot | MAUD SUMMERS, Pt fo 

, Supe’ r 00! cago, I 

Wi we of Dataay tn Gususth Wetveniage — Schools, Boston. Book I., Lessons in Speak- | For introduction, 30 cents. 
New York. ing, Reading, and Writing English. For The “ t Reader” recognizes the 
In this new book by Prof Atki is ti 45 cents. Book IL, An | thought as the reality, and the sentence as its 
presented the really unusual and attractive Sandien English Grammar. For p aoe outward expression. The material for thought 
duction, 60 cents. in developed — = three — action — 
These books are a definite return from the | muscular movement to thought is now gener. 
formal and artificial methods pursued by other | ally recognized. This fact explains why action 
language books to the simple and natural | sentences should be used in the process of 
methods followed by every child in acquiring | learning to read. The child’s play interest has 


its ability to speak, to read, and to write cor- ig with ar work by means 


. of games. thoroughly 
rectly the English » The wide expe- | the child’s poh ng they furnish condiions 
“reading” the stories which plants have to | Tience and scholarship of the authors render | material for reading lessons. The stories are 

tell forms the leading theme which runs | these books notable among all language books | based upon the thoughts and emotions which 
through the book. now published. are intimately to the child’s experience. 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN HISTORY fifi itistory.” titustrated’ ‘or ntrotcton, 60 cts. 


The book is intended for beginners and to be preliminary to a more thorough ante in the h her queue i R, The aim has been to 
interest boys and girls, and to avoid a mere compilation of facts. The subject has been approac through biographical sketches, exceptional 
deeds of valor, details of everyday life in olden times, dramatic episodes, and personal incident. 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS 


2538 


























combination of high scholarship with a rare 
felicity in writing for young ple. 

The object in presenting these studies has 
been to interest the child and pupil in the life 
and work of plants. Part IV., “‘ Life Stories 
of Plants,” the author has meng ok + the 
form of biographies. It suggests that biog- 
raphies from the plants themselves are to be 
read by the pupils. In fact, this feature of 











BOSTON LONDON 











R. H. a PUBLISHER 


THE ROSE OF vv a narrative poem, by 
Helen Hay. — 
THE APOCALYPSE, sixteen designe by Albert 
Direr . .. « se 
WISHMAKERS’ TOWN, bast of verse by Wil- 
liam Young . . : $1.00 
RACING RHYMES, ond oh verses, by Adam 


New additions to the famous 
WAYSIDE PUBLICATIONS : 
THE BAB BALLADS, by W. S. Gilbert $1.25 
THE WISDOM OF CONFUCIUS . $1.00 
THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM ¢ 1.00 
BRADLEY: His Book, Limited Edition. $5.00 
Send for the attractive pamphlet fully describing 





Lindsay Gordon . $1.25 | the Wayside Books. 
4 BEAUTIFUL SPRING CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


R. H. RUSSELL, 3 West Twenty-ninth Street, NEW YORK 


DETECTIVE STORIES. 




















Conan Doyle considers Poe 
the inventor of the detective 
story, and as pre-eminently the master of the short story, and adds: “The 
imaginative quality, the intellectual skill, the keen adaptation of means to ends, the subtlety 
of insight, the management of dramatic effects, are qualities upon which I delight to dwell, and 
I would emphasize my own indebtedness to Poe and my appreciation of his great abilities.” 


Do you know Poe? And do you wish an authoritative memoir which gives the true facts 
of the life of the man whom Tennyson considered the greatest American author; one which 
proves the untruth of many existing libels? If so, address 


GEORGE BARRIE & SON, 1313 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books 








THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY 


By the Rev. SAMUEL D. McCONNELL. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. Just Ready. 


** As some, bat not all, animals have qualities that approach the human, so some people are immortal, but not ail,” 
says Dr. McConnELt.. His theory that immortality is the final result of the survival of the fittest, the highest step 
in a long chain of evolution, is thoroughly in unison with biological truth. It is a stimulating book, since it offers 
immortality as something to be achieved by personal effort instead of as common to all men without power to choose 


or to reject. 





THE STAGE IN 
AMERICA 1897-1900 


By Norman Hapcoop, author of 
“Abraham Lincoln, the Man of 
the People,”’ etc. 

Cloth, 12mo, $2.00. 

A picture of one period of the American 
drama, including chapters on the theat- 
tical syndicate, on ‘‘ American humor,” 
the tragic ending, American revivals of 
Shakespeare, on imported plays, what a 
theatre ought to be, etc. 





RECONSTRUCTION 
IN THEOLOGY 
By Henry C. Kino, Professor of 
Theology and Philosophy in Oberlin 
College and Theological Seminary. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Aims at a restatement of theology, such 
that the readers may rest in accord both 
with the scientific spirit of the day, and with 
the deepest spiritual life of the churches. 





THE WORKING CON- 
STITUTION OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


By Leonarp Courtney. 
Cloth, 12mo, $2.00. 
A recent London letter to the 
Evening Post commented : 
“A scholarly and authoritative political 
survey by the most successful Chairman 


of Committee the House of Commons has 
ever had.” 





Just Ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


ROBERT ANNYS: PooR PRIEST 


By ANNIE NATHAN MEYER 
A story of the first great “ strike ’’ on record in English 
history, when the common people threw down their tools 
and through their priests appealed to the boy king for 
protection. 
THE HERITAGE OF UNREST 


By GWENDOLEN OVERTON 


“ Quite unusual in directness, vigor, and singleness of plot and 
purpose. .. . Merely asa picture of the conditions of army life 
and Indian warfare . . . the book is immensely interesting and 
really valuable.’’ — The Outlook. 


Cloth, $1.50 each. 


ARROWS OF THE ALMIGHTY 


By OWEN JOHNSON 
A story of the Civil War, yet not a “war story,” but 
an exceedingly interesting *‘ inzide’’ view of the working 
of the Commissary Department, in which its hero is an 


officer. 
THE MAKING OF 
CHRISTOPHER FERRiINGHAM 


“It may fairly be questioned if there can be found anywhere 
else in literature so well rounded, so persuasive and so forcible a 
portrayal of a typical Puritan community as that which we have 
in the first half of this book.”’—- The Boston Heraid. 





THE HIsTORY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE REVOLUTION, 1775-1780 


By General EDWARD McCRADY 
Cloth, demy 8vo, $3.50 net. 

Its author, a member of the Charleston, South Carolina Bar, 
and President of the South Carolina Historical Society, has already 
given two volumes to this series, described by The Nation as both 
“ valuable and needed,’’ with which the new issue is uniform. 


THE History OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
UNDER THE PROPRIETARY 
GOVERNMENT, 1670-1719 


UNDER THE ROYAL 
GOVERNMENT, 1719-1776 
Each demy 8vo, $3.50 net. 





HisToRY, PROPHECY, AND THE 
MONUMENTS 
Or, ISRAEL AND THE NATIONS 
By JAMES FREDERICK McCURDY, University of 
Toronto. Three volumes, demy 8vo, $3.00 each. 
I. To the Downfall of Samaria. 
ll. To the Fall of Nineveh. 
Ill. To the End of Exile and the Close of the 
Semitic Régime in Western Asia. 
Just Ready. 
On the issue of the first volume Prof. Morris Jastrow 
of the University of Pennsylvania wrote : 
“It is to be heartily recommended to the general public as a 


very useful compendium. For Bible readers and students alike 
it is indispensable."’— The New World. 














THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A DIFFICULTY OF SYMPATHY. 


The man of advancing years, who has kept 
his intellectual outlook undimmed, and who 
has escaped the apathy that so frequently en- 
velopes the soul when the meridian of life is 
left behind, suffers no little perplexity when 
he seeks to enter into the consciousness of the 
new generation that is growing up about him. 
He feels that the ideals pursued by the finer 
spirits of the race are still the ideals to whose 
pursuit his own early years were given, but the 
books which serve these ideals as vehicles seem 
somehow to elude his sympathies; his most ~ 
penetrative scrutiny cannot find in them the 
same sustenance that was provided by the 
books read in his own youth, his most insistent 
questioning cannot evoke from them the same 
response. The literature of ideas, and to a 
certain extent the literature of artistic form, 
seems to such an observer to have undergone 
a process of subtle deterioration, and the in- 
tellectual influences of the vanished past seem 
to have been replaced by influences less potent 
than those of old to touch to fine issues the 
human spirit. He finds it almost impossible 
to realize that the books which appeal most 
strongly to the rising generation do in truth 
embody a message essentially the same as that 
which came to him a generation before clothed 
in far different modes of phrasing. The ex- 
pression of the new writings has been so shaped 
by the form and pressure of the new time that 
such a reader feels sadly old-fashioned in its 
presence, and shrinks from the contact to bury 
himself once more in the writings upon which 
his own soul has fed ever since the impression- 
able time when it was first awakened by their 
call. What he forgets is that the years that 
bring the philosophic mind bring also the crit- 
ical habit, and that no one can make a really 
fair comparison between the books that were 
read at twenty and those that are read at forty 
or fifty. 

There are few of us, however, who are suf- 
ficiently broad-minded to recognize, to the ex- 
tent of all its implications, the fact that every 
generation is bound to receive its most effective 
and vital guidance from the leaders of its own 
ranks. Some few books there are, of course, 
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that never grow old — the bibles, the philoso- 
phies, and the great poems. But books of the 
secondary order lose their influence after a few 
years, because all such books are derivative in 
character, and cannot share in the immortality 
of creative work. This is the truth which we 
fail to grasp when we find the younger men 
growing up about us taking scant heed of the 
masters of our own youth, and serving what 
are apt to seem to us false gods. We find 
ourselves out of touch with the strange new 
prophets who are gaining so great a following. 
Their soothsayings perplex and bewilder us, 
for they put things in unaccustomed ways, and 
we think that the ways long familiar to our 
own thought are the clearest, and should suffice 
those who come after us. It is the old wine, 
no doubt, but the bottles have been renewed, 
and the taste seems different. 

_ What we have just been saying is illustrated 
by Count Tolstoy’s recent response to the re- 
quest that he send a message to the American 
people. “If I had to address the American 
people, I should like to thank them for the 
great help I have received from their writers 
who flourished about the fifties. I would men- 
tion Garrison, Parker, Emerson, Ballou, and 
Thoreau, not as the greatest, but as those who, 
I think, specially influenced me. Other names 


are Channing, Whittier, Lowell, Walt Whit- 
man — a bright constellation, such as is rarely 
to be found in the literatures of the world. 
And I should like to ask the American people 
why they do not pay more attention to these 
voices, and continue the good work in which 


they made such hopeful progress.” How far 
away from us this voice seems, in time as well 
asin space. Two or three of these names still 
mean something in vital power to the younger 
generation, but the others have become merely 
historical. What young man would now think 
of turning to Ballou or Channing or Parker 
for help in shaping his ideals of thought and 
conduct? But the sender of this message is 
himself a powerful factor in the new idealism, 
and the thought of the older men to whom he 
acknowledges grateful indebtedness has again 
become a living force in his burning appeal to 
our better instincts. 

There seems to be no help for it. ‘The old 
order changeth, giving place to new,” not only 
in our material and social environment, but in 
our spiritual existence as well. Yet in the 
latter sphere as in the former the change is in 
the accidental, not the essential order. The 
physical world remains the same, and human 





nature remains the ame, and truth, beauty, 
and goodness remain the same, if we only con- 
trive to view them sub specie wternitatis. The 
new order of thought is nothing more than a 
new way of stating old truth, and with every 
new form of statement, there comes a better 
illumination ; we see more clearly into the dark 
corners, and we catch the gleam of facets which 
we did not before suspect to exist. The mind 
that has stiffened into particular modes of ex- 
pression misses much that is suggestive and 
inspiring in the restless movement of contem- 
porary thought. There is no possession more 
desirable than the plasticity of mind that can 
adapt itself to new forms, and take fresh im- 
pressions year after year. The retention of 
this susceptibility is chiefly a matter of the 
will, and the man who succeeds in retaining it 
is much more to be envied than the man who 
allows his sympathies to become atrophied, 
withdrawing himself from the present into the 
past, and cutting himself off from participation 
in the spiritual progress of the race. 








A DASH INTO ZSTHETIC. 


To meddle with theories of art is a good deal 
like making an excursion into the Arctic regions 
with a purpose of reaching the ultimate North. We 
must carry our provisions with us and expect a 
scarcity of human society. But the mystery entices 
and the desire to completely account for things 
urges on explorers in both cases. To change the 
figure, the problems of wsthetic bear the same rela- 
tion to artistic products as do the mathematical 
solutions of strategetics to actual warfare. Wars 
may be waged, and poems and pictures made with- 
out conscious use of such underlying principles. 
But they are there and they determine the results. 
In the modern world, at least, artists have usually 
known what they were doing, and why. Goethe 
indeed said that he had never thought about think- 
ing, but there are many volumes of his art specula- 
tions to contradict him. 

The great problem of wsthetic is this: What is 
the relation of art to existence? Is it an imitation? 
Is it an interpretation? Is it something added? Is 
it a carryall of utility and morals? Is it the univer- 
sal filtered through the human mind? Is it the 
particulars of experience arranging themselves into 
a new order of life? On our answers to such ques- 
tions depend our judgment of individual works of 
art. 

The two great philosophers of Greece gave a 
curiously different account of the origin and value 
of art. To Plato, himself a poet, artist, and creator 
of vital figures, art, or at least poetry, was a delud- 
ing lamp to men’s eyes and a snare to their feet! 
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It was inferior to shoemaking! It was a poor copy 
of the world which was itself only a paltry shadow 
of the Divine Ideas. Like Omar he would have 
burned all books, because if they resembled life 
they were unnecessary, and if they did not they 
were false. To Aristotle, on the other hand, crabbed 
logician, natural philosopher, Baconian before 
Bacon as he was, art was the concentrated image 
of the best of real existence. He thought it could 
react in a moralistic way on man, and purify and 
exalt him. Hence he considered it about the highest 
and most important human concern. 

The word ssthetic is only of late application to 
the theory of the fine arts, and it is defined as the 
philosophy of the beautiful. As the Greek word 
from which it comes primarily means feeling or 
sensation, the narrowing of the derived term to sig- 
nify matters of beauty is rather singular, more 
especially as it was first so used during the romantic 
outburst of the last century. Certainly other things 
than the beautiful can give us feelings and sensa- 
tions — even pleasurable ones. The ideal of Greek 
art may have been the regular, the harmonious, the 
perfect ; but even in Greek art what a wide range 
of creations, gorgons hydras and chimeras dire, 
fell outside the limits of this ideal. Unless we can 
accept such conceptions as the perfection of horror, 
the delightfulness of the ugly, and the fascination 
of evil, we cannot even explain Greek art. And 
Gothic or Romantic art may be said to wreak itself 
on the outré, the extravagant, the impossible, and 
the humanly imperfect. Modern or realistic art, 
rebelling from the abstract perfection of the Greek 
and the abstract imperfection of the Medieval 
Schools, has striven to be simply true. But truth 
without bias or selection is in art an impossibility 
—and so what modern art has really done is to 
copy life in lower relief than it has itself. The 
commonplace good has become the insipid and the 
commonplace evil has become the base. Both are 
wanting in the greatness with which the older 
schools of art endow them. But what I wish to 
remark is that beauty is not really the aim of any 
of these art methods. What the first two strive for 
is the characteristic, the significant, the effective. 
What the last thinks it is striving for is truth. As 
men are constituted I believe that their emotions 
and intellect tend to stagnate and stiffen, and that 
art is the most power! ul agency to shock or startle 
them into motion, and make them realize the fuil- 
ness and vividness of existence. Things of beauty 
administer these shocks in rhythmical and harmoni- 
ous order, and so they charm. Things of power 
give them with sudden impetus and uncertain 
breaks, and so they fascinate. The great artists of 
the world wield both kinds of electricity. A®schylus 
is as romantic as Shakespeare and Shakespeare as 
classic as Aischylus. But the artist who deals in 
the commonplace and the inanely true does not 
yield us any shock at all, for his art is the essence 
of the stagnation in which we mainly dwell. 

As I have said, Plato and Aristotle view art 





mainly from a moralistic standpoint. We moderns 
have tried to change all that. We have looked 
through the rose-colored spectacles of beauty and 
the reversed opera glass of intellectual indifference, 
but after all the thing we are regarding will not 
budge or alter. Art does deal overwhelmingly with 
moral ideas, deals with them as life itself deals with 
them — for or against. Roughly speaking the gen- 
erations of the sons of men can be divided into 
generations of acquiescence and generations of re- 
volt. When authority is paramount, when the 
great issues of thought seem settled, when every- 
body is content with that station in life in which it 
pleased God he should be born, then we get a lit- 
erature like that of Cowper and Jane Austen. 
When the great deep of humanity is broken up 
and the whirlwind is abroad, we get an art like 
that of Byron. We have late instances of these 
arts of peace and war. For half a century Tenny- 
son charmed the world with his serene or but 
slightly troubled verse. He gave us what has been 
called the clerical idyll; he announced the banns 
of quasi-science and the Established Church. He 
was the Defender of Conservatism. “ Proputty, 
proputty, proputty, that’s what I ’ears him say.” 
But discontent was stirring at his mild moralities 
and domestic virtues. And this discontent has 
drawn to a head in the prodigious vogue of Fitz- 
gerald’s Omar. A good many people have won- 
dered at this vogue. Mere literary beauty does 
not explain it. Literary beauty never did explain 
any widespread popularity. Gray was half right 
when he said that the Elegy would have been just as 
popular if written in prose. But the Persian poem 
has matter in it. Itisan expression of revolt. Not 
of violent revolt like that of Byron’s, but deep and 
hopeless. It isthe doctrine of Goddamn. The ship 
of the world is sinking, so let’s get at the liquor 
room! It has seized upon and temporarily satisfied 
the needs of thinking minds. I do not wish to say 
that literary expression always follows or precedes 
a general mood of thought. That is Taine’s rather 
cast-iron theory. No! Solitary voices for good or 
evil are always crying aloud in the world. But the 
measure of their acceptance is the mark of the tides 
of thought. The supreme artists, indeed, sum up 
both sides, and usually find some way of recon- 
ciliation. 

I have gone over two parts of the content of art 
—images and morality. There is, I think, a third — 
intellectual intuition. Or, in other words, art re- 
lates itself to concrete nature, or action, to the moral 
life, or character, and to the pure intellect. These 
three divisions correspond to the old names for the 
poet. He has been called the Maker, the Priest, 
and the Seer. In its highest reaches art is nothing 
less than revelation. The poet has gone up into 
the mountain and seen God. To speak in terms of 
philosophy, he has pierced beyond the phenomena 
of existence to the noumena — to the thing in itself. 
And hence he sheds on mere phenomena a splendor 
and a radiance which is not their own. 
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So far for the subject matter of art. Now for 
its presentation. What is artistic perfection ? This 
is a somewhat analogous question to that of finish 
in painting, about which Ruskin has written some 
final pages. But a great many people who are 
willing to admit that the proper finish for a picture 
is the amount adequate to express the artist’s pur- 
pose, hesitate to carry the same principle into the 
consideration of literature. They expect an epic to 
have the faultlessness of a sonnet and a drama to 
be always on its best behavior and avoid low ways. 
The good Homer must never nod. Byron very 
sensibly said that there was no long poem in ex- 
istence the half of which was good. Of course he 
meant supremely good. Perfection itself is a matter 
of relativety and contrast. Where all is perfect 
nothing is known to beso. Mr. Palgrave remarks 
in one of his journals: “How unequally & vrai 
dire is Hamlet written.” That is the judgment of 
a lyric technician. And John Bright is said to 
have revolted at the changes of style in Shake- 
speare — the alternation of high and low, the ad- 
mission of the humorous and the vulgar, — and to 
have considered Milton the greater poet because of 
the unvarying level of his work. Milton’s dignity 
comes largely from his subject, and when he has 
to deal with familiar facts in polysyllables there is 
in him at least a suspicion of that pomposity of 
which Wordsworth was to be the awful example — 
“ And at the Hoop alighted, famous inn.” Homer 
certainly varies his manner. He does not attempt 
to give to Ajax and Diomede dining off of huge 
shins of beef the same splendor that he casts upon 
Apollo striding through the sky with the arrows 
rattling in the quiver on his back, or upon Achilles 
raising the grief-stricken Priam from the ground. 
And Dante, too, relaxes the tight-struang bow of 
language, again and again. In the Inferno there 
is vulgarity, coarseness, bestiality. And in the 
Paradiso he is so intent upon his argument that he 
forgets to write poetry at all. The most pervad- 
ingly elegant and in the ordinary sense poetic part 
of his poem is the middle section. Here he does 
not have to deal with the powers of darkness or the 
domain of the brute, nor does he soar into regions 
where ecstasy is tuned to utterance beyond human 
recognition — and so he can be equable and pure 
and perfect. But he is greatest elsewhere. Neces- 
sarily it is in the drama that the contest between 
the varied content of reality and an even ideal 
presentation is the sharpest. The old French tragic 
poets cut the question short by deciding that life 
must conform to art, that Queens, confidants, heroes, 
and servants must all talk in the same elegant and 
elevated strain, and passion and desolation and 
death wear the chains of an equal etiquette. Goethe 
in his later years came to adhere to this method 
under the persuasion that he was following the 
Greeks. The poet who gave us Auerbach’s cellar 


and the domestic scenes in Egmont tried to turn 
Romeo and Juliet into a perfect piece on this model. 
He smoothed out all the vulgarities and colloquial- 





isms, and made it as prettily insipid as a wool lamb. 
Fortunately we have in Shakespeare the ultimate 
power in the art of unity in contrast. He gives us 
just enough of commonness and coarseness to be a 
foil to his nobleness and perfection. What poems 
in the world are so bathed and fused in a single 
atmosphere as The Tempest or Twelfth Night, 
Romeo and Jaliet or Macbeth. 

And this brings me to my conclusion. I have 
questioned, tentatively indeed, the theory that would 
limit art to the beautiful. And indeed, its most 
powerful elements are such as, taken separately, 
horrify and terrorize and confuse. But in good art 
they never are taken separately. The artist leagues 
together his beauty and his ugliness, his shadows 
and his lights, his melodies and his discords, and 
gives us a whole which is calm in all its agitation. 
In it pain has become painless, evil innocuous, death 
immortal, and the transitory figures of joy and 
beauty are fixed in faultless form and unfading color. 


Cuartes Leonarp Moore. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
MISLEADING LIBRARY STATISTICS. 
(To the Editor of Taz Drat.) 

While library workers are gratified at the increased 
attention given library work and use, by students, critics, 
and writers, believing that, as a result of any public 
agitation, additional knowledge of these institutions 
will bring increased opportunities for good, they cannot 
but object to the plan which seems to be so generally 
adopted, of measuring the work accomplished by the 
percentage of the different classes of books issued for 
home use. Writers in recent publications take the 
“home use statistics” of a number of prominent libra- 
ries, and because they find, from the circulation tables, 
that an average of three-fourths of the volumes so 
issued are classed under the heading of fiction, argue 
that it is questionable whether the public library is 
really a good thing for a community. 

It is unfortunate, perhaps, that library reports do 
not give the exact “ quality ” of fiction circulated; that 
they do not say whether the library is closely classified 
or not; whether a great many or a few titles are placed 
in fiction which properly belong in other classes; 
whether juvenile fiction is placed under fiction pure and 
simple, or is reported under the general heading “ ju- 
venile books”; for without this information, and a few 
other things which will be here referred to, no one can 
accurately judge of the work being done by any given 
library. 

The main point, however, is the injustice done the 
library by the attempt to measure its value to a com- 
munity solely by the books issued for home reading. 
A visit to any library of considerable size will reveal 
the fact that most of the real work is done in the library 
rooms; that for every book other than fiction taken 
home, from eight to fifteen will be used in the building; 
and that in certain seasons, and especially in educational 
centres, this proportion will be largely increased. This 
is true especially of the library small in comparison 
with the population of the city in which it is located 
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and with limited means — this latter a condition all but 
chronic west of the Allegheny mountains. A 
proportion of this use of books in the library is com- 
pulsory (if they are to be used at all), for various rea- 
sons, chief among which is the inability of the library 
to supply a sufficient number of copies of a given book 
or to provide enough other works upon the same sub- 
ject to meet a large but temporary demand. For in- 
stance, a study club with an extensive membership, or 
a high school or college class, is given a subject to look 
up, with references to comparatively few volumes. The 
library could increase the “ home circulation” of books 
other than fiction by issuing these few volumes to the 
first comers of either the club or the class, while the 
other, for various reasons, later applicants at the library 
would be deprived of the use of any of them. The 
rule in most of these libraries, in these emergencies, is 
to reserve these volumes for use in the library, on the 
basis of “the greatest good for the greatest number.” 
With a number of such clubs and classes, one may 
readily see how a library could change its circulation 
statistics if it would. Again, these libraries, unable to 
purchase more than one copy of valuable works or one 
set of periodicals, place them in the reference room for 
use in the library exclusively, where no record is kept 
of their use, these rooms and shelves usually being open 
to the public. Here at times they have a wonderfully 
extensive use. 

Thus, a library of 25,000 volumes in a city of 100,000 
inhabitants may be doing a large amount of commend- 
able work, of lasting value to a community, while its 
published statistics may show a “home use” of more 
than 80 per cent fiction. Another library of 75,000 
volumes in a similar city may not be doing any better 
work, yet its home circulation may be but 60 per cent 
fiction, or less. 

Figures are often more than misleading, but in noth- 
ing else so much as in so-called “ library statistics.” 

Purp B. Wricat, 
Librarian Free Public Library. 
St. Joseph, Mo., April 2, 1901. 


“LIBRARY PRIVILEGES FOR RURAL DISTRICTS.” 
—A FINAL WORD. 
(To the Editor of Taz Dit.) 

In your issue of March 16, there appeared from the 
pen of Mr. A. L. Day a short letter which gave me 
three addresses I might write to and gain further in- 
formation on the subject of county libraries. In your 
issue of April 1, Mr. W. T. Porter has a letter advanc- 
ing the claim of the Cincinnati Library to priority in 
the matter of inaugurating the county library move- 
ment. Since reading these two letters, and collecting 
all available data, I still remain by my statement in 
my letter in THE Drat of January 16 that the Brum- 
back Library of Van Wert County, Ohio, is America’s 
first real county library. 

The Norris Jewett Library, to which Mr. Day re- 
ferred in his letter, is far from being a county library. 
The latest catalogue, which lies before me, makes the 
simple statement that the Norris Jewett Library is a 
library whose privileges are extended to all the resi- 
dents of Grundy County, Mo. No law makes it a 
county library, no county tax supports it, and no sys- 
tem of branch libraries has been put into operation by it. 

It will take a little more space to show that the Cin- 
cinnati Library is likewise, strictly speaking, hardly a 





county library. Granting, however, that it is a county 
library, let me briefly consider the act that created it a 
county library as well as the act that created the Brum- 


back Library of Van Wert County a county library. 


Library Bill of the Cincin- 
nati Library. House Bill No. 
753. In the House: April 1, 
1898, Introduced ; April 15, 
1898, passed. In the Senate: 
April 15, 1898, Introduced ; 
April 21, 1898, Passed. 


Library Bill of the Brum- 
back Library of Van Wert 
County. Senate Bill No. 435. 
In the Senate: March 25, 
1898, Introduced ; April 14, 
1898, Passed. In the House: 
April 15, 1898, Introduced ; 








April 26, 1898, Passed. 

We thus see that the bill of the Brumback Library 
of Van Wert County was introduced first, and passed 
the senate before the bill of the Cincinnati Library 
passed either the senate or the house. In this connection 
I should like to add that the bill of the Brumback 
Library was published in four or five of Ohio’s leading 
papers nearly two months before the bill of the Cincin- 
nati Library was introduced in the Ohio legislature. 
See, for example, “ The Commercial Tribune” of Cin- 
cinnati, for Feb. 13, 1898. 

I have given a brief history of the two bills. Let 
me next say a word regarding their contents. Again 
I will place my facts side by side. 

Bill of the Cincinnati Li- | _ Bill of the Brumback Li- 
brary. (1) Called a special | brary of Van Wert County. 
act, since it applies practic- | (1) Called a general act, since 
ally only to the Cincinnati | it applies to all Ohio’s coun- 
Library. (2) Tax is levied | ties. (2) Tax levied on the 
on the county, not by county | county by county officials 
officials, but by trustees of | (commissioners). (3) Phrase 


the library. (3) Phrase _ “county library” does ap- 
“county library’’ does not | pear in the bill. 
appear in the bill. 


From the preceding facts we see that, strictly speak- 
ing, the Cincinnati act does not create a county library. 
It simply extends the privileges of the Cincinnati Li- 
brary to Hamilton County. The fact is, the Cincinnati 
Library is more like the libraries in several of our 
larger cities, which have elaborate systems of branch 
libraries, than a county library in a county with a rural 
population, since the corporate limits of Cincinnati are 
almost coéxtensive with the lines of Hamilton County. 

What Mr. Porter says regarding the Cincinnati Li- 
brary having been put into operation first is al) true. 
The Brumback Library had to be built after the passage 
of its act. The Cincinnati Library was already built. 
The only claim made by the Brumback Library of Van 
Wert County is that it was the first to inaugurate the 
county library movement. E. I. ANTRM. 


Van Wert, Ohio, April 3, 1901. 


THE first publication of the Bibliographical Society 
of Chicago is a chronological list of “ Bibliographies of 
Bibliographies,” edited by Mr. Aksel G. S. Josephson. 
The number of titles included is 156, and the list fills 
a neatiy printed pamphlet of about forty pages. The 
title of this work is to be taken literally, for each entry 
deals, not with the bibliography of a subject, but with 
the bibliographies of that subject. It requires some 
effort to grasp this idea, but less than the effort that 
will be required, at some future time, to grasp the idea 
of a “ Bibliography of Bibliographies of Bibliographies ” 
with the work now before us as the pioneer production 
of its class. The earliest date of the present entries is 
1654, but only eight of the whole number antedate the 
nineteenth century. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF A FAMOUS CAREER.* 





Professor Max Miiller’s autobiography is a 
fragment that takes us little beyond the thresh- 
old of his career, namely, into the early days 
at Oxford, and not out of the period during 
which Sanskrit was his sole pursuit. But it is 
an important fragment biographically, since it 
deals with a portion of the writer’s life rela- 
tively little known, and shows how and why 
the current of his career and werk first took 
the direction it did. 

Friedrich Max Miiller was born on Dee. 6, 
1823, in the ducal town of Dessau in Central 
Germany. His father, Wilhelm Miller, libra- 
rian at Dessau, was one of the most popular 
poets of Germany — hardly one of the greatest, 
perhaps, though Heine ranked his lyrics second 
only to Goethe’s, and we find that in the critical 
anthology of Echtermeyer sixteen pieces of his 
are given, which is a large quota relatively. 
At the age of thirty-three Wilhelm Miiller 
died, leaving but scanty provision for his widow, 
“ fabulously ” so, his son says, when one con- 
siders that she had to bring up two children 
on it. But even aside from the stress of the res 
angusta domi, life seems to have been rather 
a sad affair for the fatherless little ones at the 
Miiller home. For years it was a house of 
mourning, the widow nursing her grief with a 
pious if inconsiderate constancy that cast a pall 
over the lives of her children. Miller says: 

« All I remember of my mother at that time was 
that she took her two children day after day to the 
beautiful Gottesacker (God’s Acre), where she stood 
for hours at our father’s grave, and sobbed and cried. 
It was a beautiful and restful place, covered with old 
acacia trees. The inscription over the gateway was one 
of my earliest puzzles: Tod ist nicht Tod, ist nur Ver- 
edlung menschlicher Natur (Death is not death, ’tis but 
the ennobling of man’s nature). . . . When my mother 
* said she wished to die, and to be with our father, I feel 
sure that my sister and I were only anxious that she 
should take us with her, for there were few golden 
chains that bound us as yet to this life.” 


Passing by the author’s pleasant chapter on 
Dessau life and manners, over which the re- 
viewer is tempted to linger, we find that at 
twelve he was sent to the famous Nicolai-Schule 
at Leipzig. The school was then under Dr. 
Nobbe (known in England through his edition 
of Cicero), and it had an excellent staff of 
masters, among them Palm, Forbiger, and 





*My Avrosiograpny: A Fragment. By the Rt. Hon. 
Professor F. Max Miiller, K.M. With portraits. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





Funkhiinel, sound classical scholars all, and 
men of more than national reputation. Clas- 
sical studies were naturally given the prece- 
dence at the Nicolai-Schule, all else, modern 
languages, mathematics, physics, ete., having 
comparatively a poor chance of it. While the 
author, as he says, “liked his classics,” and 
went as in duty bound into the stock raptures 
“about Homer and Sophocles, about Horace 
and Cicero,” he was nevertheless haunted by 
the suspicion that there was a tinge of cant in 
the praises lavished by the masters on the old 
authors at the expense of the new. 

“The exaggeration in the panegyrics passed on 
everything Greek or Latin dates from the classical 
scholars of the Middle Ages, who knew nothing that 
could be compared to the classics, and who were loud 
in praising what they possessed the monopoly of selling. 
Successive generations of scholars followed suit, so that 
even in our time it seemed high treason to compare 
Goethe with Horace, or Schiller with Sophocles.” 

In 1841 the author left the Nicolai-Schule, 
and soon after passed his examination for ad- 
mission to Leipzig University. He had deter- 
mined to study philology, chiefly Greek and 
Latin; but, delighted as he was with such 
guides and teachers as Professors Hermann and 
Haupt, he found little in the chiefly critical 
work assigned him to rouse his enthusiasm. 
Everything, he felt, had already been done, 
and there was no virgin soil left on which to 
try one’s own spade. So, dissatisfied with what 
seemed a mere chewing of the cud in Greek 
and Latin, he betook himself to systematic 
philosophy, joining the philosophical societies 
of Weisse, Drobisch, and Lotze. For a time 
he dreamed of becoming a philosopher, and it 
was while indulging in this dream that he began 
to feel that he must know something special, 
something that no other philosopher knew ; 
and thus his thoughts gradually turned to 
Sanskrit as to a key to the possible infinite 
riches of systems yet little known to the think- 
ers of the West. He had read the explanatory 
and somewhat fanciful books on the speech 
and philosophy of India by Schlegel and Win- 
dischmann, and these, he says, “had left on 
me, as they did on many, that feeling which 
the digger who prospects for minerals is said 
to have, that there must be gold beneath the 
surface, if people would only dig.” The needed 
impulse to the latent inclination came with the 
founding at Leipzig of the new professorship 
of Sanskrit, which was given to Professor 
Brockhaus. Max Miiller then determined to 
see what there was to be learnt in Sanskrit, 
and to gratify, he admits, his desire to study 
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something which his friends and fellow-students 
did not know. Calling upon Brockhaus he 
found that there were then but two students 
besides himself who cared to attend the new 
lectures, for the prejudice against Sanskrit was 
still strong among classical scholars, although 
among those who stood up for it were men like 
von Humboldt and the two von Schlegels. The 
author confesses that the champions of the new 
learning gave vent in their first enthusiasm to 
many exaggerated opinions. 

‘Sanskrit was represented as the mother of all lan- 
guages, instead of being the elder sister of the Aryan 
family. The beginning of all language, of all thought, 
of all religion, was traced back to India, and when 
Greek scholars were told that Zeus existed in the Veda 
under the name of Dyaus there was a great flutter in the 
dovecotes of classical scholarship. Many of these en- 
thusiastic utterances had afterwards to be toned down.” 

The author’s zeal for his new studies met 
with small encouragement at Leipzig, and he 
had to be chary of his supposed Sanskritist 
heresies in the seminary of Gottfried Her- 
mann, or in the Latin society of Haupt — in 
the latter particularly, for Hermann saw there 
was a new light and refused to obstruct it. In 
him learning begot a liberality that is not 
always its offspring. Hermann saw that the 
verbal coincidences between Greek and Sans- 
krit could not be casual, and made generous 
concessions to the new learning. He did not 
discourage Miiller (as his colleagues probably 
did) when he determined in his third year at 
Leipzig to go to Berlin to hear Bopp. 

After some nine months at Berlin the author 
went to Paris, and his stay there, from March, 
1845, to June, 1846, proved a useful inter- 
mezzo as well as a main factor in determining 
his future career. His object in going to Paris 
was of course largely to hear Burnouf, then 
lecturing to a select class at the Collége de 
France on Indian philosophy and religion. 
Burnouf, a charming man and a fine specimen 
of the real French savant, encouraged the 
young German scholar in every way, lent him 
his own Vedic MSS. to copy (when the great 
edition of the Rig-veda was, at Burnouf’s in- 
stance, really begun), guided him to the MSS. 
at the Bibliotheque Royale, and, what was then 
of no small moment, cheered his drooping 
spirits at times when the patent difficulty of 
finding a publisher for his huge and commer- 
cially unpromising forthcoming work loomed 
large and disheartening. ‘The commentary 
must be published, depend upon it, and it will 
be,” said the cheery Frenchman, and so the 
drudgery of copying and collating went on. 





Ordinary copying is dreary work, but copying 
Sanskrit for hours at a stretch from manu- 
script, was deadly. Mistakes were inevitable 
under the usual process of transcribing, so a 
new one had to be invented. 

“This new process,” says the author, “I discovered 
by using transparent paper, and thus tracing every let- 
ter. I had some excellent papier végétal made for me, 
and, instead of copying, traced the whole Sanskrit MS.” 


As the work progressed the question of a 
publisher tended to become the engrossing one. 
An effort by Humboldt to secure the aid of 
the King of Prussia in the enterprise came to 
nought, as did a rather vague and imprac- 
ticable offer from St. Petersburg, which Bur- 
nouf advised the author not to accept. The 
solution of the problem was brought about in 
a rather fortuitous way during a visit of Miiller 
to England. He had long felt the necessity 
of making a trip to London in order to copy 
and collate some MSS. which were in the Li- 
brary of the East India Company, but had 
lacked funds for the journey. In June, 1846, 
he was enabled to start, and on arriving at 
London he at once began work in the Com- 
pany’s library in Leadenhall Street. He had 
been employed there for nearly a month when 
it occurred to him that he ought to call upon 
the Prussian Minister, Baron Bunsen. The 
visit proved the turning-point of his life. He 
found in the Baron a friend, a social sponsor, 
and, what was practically most important, a 
fellow-Sanskritist who as a young man had 
proposed to himself as the work of his life the 
very task upon which he, Miiller, was engaged, 
namely, the editio princeps of the Rig-veda. 
Drifting into diplomacy, the Baron had given 
up his early design; but he at once warmly 
entered into Miiller’s project, and his interest 
happily took a practical turn. He saw that 
the East India Company was the proper body 
to publish the work. It was of course no easy 
task to get the Board of Directors — all keen 
and practical men of business— to authorize 
the printing, at great expense, in six volumes 
quarto of a thousand pages each, of an old 
book that none of them could understand, and 
many of them had never even heard of. But 
Bunsen’s name was a power in England, and 
his efforts were ably seconded by Professor 
Wilson, the Librarian of the Company; so 
that it was at last settled that the East India 
Company was to bear the cost of the printing 
of the Veda, and to defray the editor’s expenses 
while the work was preparing for the press. 
The financial difficulty thus settled, the rest 
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was comparatively plain sailing for Miller. 

It was decided that the Rig-veda should be 
printed at Oxford, and thither the editor con- 
cluded to migrate. His first visit there had 
filled him with enthusiasm for the beautiful 
old town, where, as he says, “‘ even the under- 
graduates, dressed in their medieval academic 
costume, looked to me very grand, and so dif- 
ferent from the German students at Leipzig 
or still more at Jena, walking about the streets 
in pink cotton trousers and dressing-gowns.” 
It is pleasant to note that Miiller was deeply 
impressed with the “ real friendliness ” shown 
him, an unknown German scholar, at Oxford ; 
but the idea of settling permanently at that 
“academic paradise” did not for some time 
occur to him. 

“TI was there to print my Rig-veda and work at the 
Bodleian; that I should in a few years be an M.A. of 
Christ Church, a Fellow of the most exclusive of col- 
leges, nay, a married Fellow—a being not even in- 
vented then — and a professor of the University, never 
entered into my wildest dreams.” 

Reminiscences, in the vein of the author’s 
pleasant volumes on “ Auld Lang Syne,” of 
Oxford and Oxonians in early days, form the 
staple of the two closing chapters of the Auto- 
biography. Among the early friends at Ox- 
ford of whom mention is made is Matthew 
Arnold. Says the author : 

“It strikes one that while he was at Oxford, few 
people only detected in Arnold the poet or the man 
of remarkable genius. . . . Then suddenly came the 
time when he returned to Oxford as the poet, as the 
professor of poetry, nay, afterwards as the philosopher 
also, placed high by public opinion among the living 
worthies of England. What was sometimes against 
him was his want of seriousness. A laugh from his 
hearers or readers seemed to be more valued by him 
than their serious opposition, or their convinced assent. 
He trusted, like others, to persiflage, and the result was 
that when he tried to be serious, people could not for- 
get that he might at any time turn round and smile, 
and decline to be taken au grand serieuz.” 

The view of Matthew Arnold as an incurable 
persifleur seems to us a rather novel and not 
wholly sound one. To banter, indeed, he was 
sometimes given; and everyone knows how 
effectively he used to rally that peculiarly im- 
pervious and self-satisfied class of his country- 
men devoted, he thought, mainly to chapels, 
business, tea-meetings, comfort, and the phil- 
osophy of Sir Daniel Gooch. But if it be true, 
as we suppose it is in a measure, that people 
declined to take Matthew Arnold quite seri- 
ously, was it not rather because the social 
remedies he preached seemed to them ludi- 
crously disproportionate to the ills he proposed 
to cure? “One does not,” says Danton, 








“make revolutions with rose-water”; and so 
Mr. Arnold’s faith in the saving efficacy of 
culture may well have seemed to sterner spirits, 
as he admitted, “a religion proposing parma- 
ceti, or some scented salve or other, as a cure 
for human miseries.” 

The editor of the Autobiography, Mr. W. G. 
Max Miller, has acquitted himself well in the 
plainly difficult task of putting in shape the 
fragments and jottings at his disposal. Much 
of the matter was written or dictated during 
the last weeks of the author’s life, his desire 
being to leave as much as possible ready for 
publication. That the end came so soon no 
reader of this cheery record of the morning of 
a changeful and bustling, if studious, life will 
fail to regret. E. G. J. 








THE STORM AND STRESS IN THE BLACK 
WoRLD.* 

From the dark world beyond the Color-line 
come usually only faint murmurs to the world 
without — so faint that some deny altogether 
to this world, word and thought. But now 
and then there comes a wild discordant note, 
which sets men wondering not so much at the 
words said as at the pitch and passion of the cry. 

So it is with Mr. Hannibal Thomas’s « The 
American Negro.” The voice of a Negro 
talking of Negroes has not yet ceased sounding 
unusual to our ears. The actual content of his 
message is of no great intrinsic importance ; 
there is some history of the encyclopedic order, 
many general observations showing thought 
and reading, and passing evidence of eccentric 
originality and no little ability. But ali this is of 
transient interest compared with the tone of the 
book: its cynical pessimism, virulent criticisms, 
vulgar plainness, and repeated and glaring self- 
contradictions. The reader instinctively feels 
that the book means more than it says. 

And so it does. Mr. Thomas’s book is a 
sinister symptom — a growth and development 
under American conditions of life which illus- 
trates peculiarly the anomalous position of 
black men, and the terrific stress under which 
they struggle. And the struggle and fight of 
human beings against hard conditions of life 
always tends to develope the criminal or the 
hypocrite, the cynic or the radical. Where- 
ever among a hard-pressed people these types 
begin to appear, it is the visible sign of a bur- 

* Tue American Necro, What he Was, What he Is, and 


What he May Become. A Critical and Practical Discussion. 
By William Hannibal Thomas. New York: Macmillan Co. 
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den that is threatening to overtax their strength, 
and the foreshadowing of the age of revolt. 

The American Negro is still as a race too 
hopeful of his future, and able to point out too 
many undeniable evidences of progress, to 
harbor as yet any well defined thoughts of 
spiritual or physical revolt. And yet among 
the incompetent, the impatient, and the dis- 
appointed — among those black men who al- 
ready in the severe struggle for existence have 
fallen by the wayside, the sinister types that 
war with society are beginning to appear: the 
ignorant contemner of law and order, and the 
sly deceiver ; and the better trained man who 
has lost faith either in the coming of the Good 
or in the Good itself. 

Mr. Thomas is peculiarly the type of the 
Negro cynic. He may speak of virtue, and 
interlard a few general phrases of goodness 
and hope, but they are Jost in his general des- 
pair, they have a hollow, unreal sound beside 
the rest of his words. At bottom his book is 
without faith or ideal. He is one of those 
embodied disappointments of Reconstruction 
times ; one who went South to show the World 
and the Negro how to do everything in a day, 
and succeeded only in shattering his ideals, 
and becoming embittered and dissatisfied with 
men. Wandering from place to place and 
from occupation to occupation, he finally set- 
tled in Boston, where in 1890 he published a 
pamphlet * which now, re-written, appears as 
“The American Negro.” This pamphlet fell 
unnoticed from the press, and the inner striv- 
ings of the Negro people soon lost him what 
influence he had possessed among them. 

The new spiritual longings of the Negro, 
and the outreaching for real progress, has de- 
veloped in the last decade a higher type of 
race leadership than formerly, and ousted 
many of the demagogues and rascals. A new 
race literature of promise has appeared, and a 
race consciousness such as the modern world 
has never before seen among black folk. These 
results have been bitterly resented by many 
men, and it seems to be this resentment that 
has caused Mr. Thomas’s pamphlet of 1890 to 
be re-written for the book of 1901. The 
pamphlet was a defense of the Negro, with 
severe criticisms on the whites, and laid down 
the thesis that land owning and education — 
both industrial and higher — would solve the 
Negro problems. In the re-writing the criti- 

*** Land and Education: A Critical and Practical Discus- 


sion of the Mental and Physical Needs of the Freedmen.” 
By William Hannibal Thomas. Boston, 1890. 





cisms on the whites were toned down, and then 
with a sort of cool ferocity, without pity or re- 
straint, there was added a denunciation of the 
Negro in America unparalleled in vindictive- 
ness and exaggeration. The result is natur 
ally a contradictory book, for alongside the 
new anathemas lie the old schemes for ameli- 
oration and grounds for hope. Many passages 


illustrate this, but perhaps two will suffice : 


Tomas In 1890: 

‘** venture the opinion that 
of those who descant so glibly 
on Negro inferiority, not one 
has an accurate knowledge of 
facts on the social side of his 
life. . . . I take it upon my- 
self, therefore, to say that a 
considerate investigation 
through personal contact will 
disclose as much of the sa- 
credness of living, as scrupu- 
lous regard for truth and 
virginal honor, as keen an 
appreciation, and as much of 
the practice of Christian in- 
tegrity, with as intimate a 
familiarity with the best lit- 
erature and the highest forms 
of civilization, whenever op- 
portunity permits, as charac- 
terizes the more pretentious 
white race’’ (pp. 7, 8). 





“Therefore it may be 
frankly and fearlessly said 
that the Negro when honesily 
measured through the amen- 
ities of social contact, either 
in the industrial department 
or intellectual field, dispels 
much of the false knowledge 
with which an unreasoning 
prejudice has invested him. 
. . » Studied in the light of 
his past, I think it will be 
found that he has no greater 
virtues nor grosser vices than 
are common to other races of 
mankind, and like them in 
manhood true and good, in- 
telligent and upright” 
(pp. 8, 9). 





THomas In 1901: 

“In fact I doubt if any 
white person lives who has 
an adequate comprehension 
of Negro characteristics, not- 
withstanding the many who 
descant so glibly on ‘he pres- 
ent and future of the freed 
people”’ (p. xix.). 

“*Soberly speaking, Negro 
nature is so craven and sen- 
suous in every fibre of its 
being that a Negro manhood 
with decent respect for chaste 
womanhood does not exist ’’ 
(p. 180). 

‘** Fully 90 per cent. of the 
Negro women of America 
[are] lascivious by instinct, 
and in bondage to physical 
pleasure. . The social 
degradation of our freed 
women is without a parallel in 
modern civilization ”’ (p. 195). 





“... We may take the 
word virtue, whose exact sig- 
nificance no Negro compre- 
hends — who fails therefore 
to engraft its import into the 
fibre of his being. . . . The 
same is true of the words 
like truth, honor, and integ- 
rity. These are meaningless 
expressions, and because the 
Negro cannot connect words 
with ideas and ideas with 
realities, he lies with avidious 
readiness without undergoing 
the slightest remorse, and 
often without any apparent 
sense of prevarication ” 
(p. 118). 


It is, of course, conceivable that a man 





should utterly change his opinions in ten years; 
but when opinions formed after twenty-five 
years of close contact with actual conditions 
are radically altered after ten years’ absence 
from those conditions, the later testimony is 
certainly less valuable than the earlier. And 
when, too, this conversion is marred by so evi- 
dent bitterness and recklessness, and when 
one remembers that the writer himself is a 
Negro, born of a Negro mother, then his book 
can only be explained as a rare exhibition of 
that contempt for themselves which some Ne- 
groes still hold as a heritage of the past. 
Before such an attack as this, nine millions 
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of human beings stand helpless. The swift 
defense which social groups have ever exer- 
cised against the malignor is not theirs to 
wield. They cannot edit the things said about 
them as can other races and people. But it is 
possible for the most discredited of their race 
to gain now and then by singular accident and 
the exigencies of the book market, respectful 
hearing and wide advertisement. One dis- 
couraging cause of this, is the more or less un- 
conscious Wish for the Worst in regard to the 
Negro, to satisfy the logic of his anomalous 
situation. If the Negro will kindly go to the 
devil and make haste about it, then the Amer- 
ican conscience can justify three centuries of 
shameful history; and hence the subdued en- 
thusiasm which greets a sensational article or 
book that proves all Negroes worthless. 

All men know that the American Negro is 
ignorant and poor, with criminal and immoral 
tendencies. And some of us know why. Never- 
theless the Negroes are not as ignorant as the 
Russians, nor as poor as the Irish, nor as crim- 
inal as the English and French workingmen, 
nor sexually as incontinent as the Italians. If 
there is hope for Europe there is abundant 
hope for the Negro. And if there is hope, 
then in the name of decency let the American 
people refuse to use their best agencies for 
publicity in distributing exaggerations and 
misrepresentations such as “The American 


Negro.” W. E. Burenarpr DuBotrs. 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 





FACT AND FABLE IN PSYCHOLOGY.* 





The optimistic scientist is wont to regard 
Occultism as a kind of feeble intellectual para- 
site, unfit to cope with the strenuous conditions 
of modern life and consequently doomed to 
speedy extinction. To the dispassionate ob- 
server, however, certain contemporary tenden- 
cies suggest in the surviving species of the 
oceult a tenacity of life, which threatens a 
serious postponement of the scientific millen- 
ium. One certainly cannot view such psychic 
epidemics, as the spread of Spiritualism during 
the years 1848-50, and the wave of Christian 
Science and Faith Healing in the present de- 
cade, without discerning that for large portions 
of even the educated public, to say nothing of 
the intellectually submerged tenth, both the 
spirit and the letter of exact science are closed 





*Facr anp FABLE in Psycnowocy. By Joseph Jastrow. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 








books. It is, therefore, a matter of no small 
importance to clear up the precise nature of 
the quarrel which science has with these move- 
ments, and to locate, if possible, the boundary 
line between knowledge and superstition, be- 
tween science and mysticism. Professor Jas- 
trow’s “ Fact and Fable in Psychology,” which 
furnishes our text, is an admirable brief for 
the scientific side of this case. 

The general charge which science brings 
against Occultism, is that of ignorant contempt 
for the majesty of natural law. The cruder 
forms of Occultism, exemplified by some of the 
ebullitions of theosophists, are chiefly notable 
as evidences of colossal insensibility to fact. 
They have no more bearing on the real devel- 
opment of intelligence than have the delusional 
theories of the insane. The real controversy 
is with a much more masterful adversary. 

There is a considerable group of highly cul- 
tivated men, among them some conspicuous 
scientists, for whom scientific orthodoxy is 
tested not more by assent to the finality of 
such laws as science has already formulated, 
than by the maintenance of a catholic and 
open-minded attitude toward fresh knowledge, 
however revolutionary, in whose light the older 
principles may be newly interpreted. These 
men are the bitter enemies of intolerant dog- 
matism, whether it pose as science or as relig- 
ion, and they insist that science is nowadays 
guilty of intolerable bigotry in its refusal to 
countenance well-attested facts, simply because 
they are seemingly irreconcilable with accepted 
physical principles. 

Clearly the outcome of this protestant reac- 
tionary attitude of mind will depend altogether 
on the sobriety with which it is employed. 
Such a position may lead simply to an enlarge- 
ment of knowledge concerning the interrela- 
tions of different forces in the universe. But 
it is only a step to a totally different conse- 
quence, in the shape of a practical abandonment 
of belief in the inviolability of demonstrated 
uniformities in nature. Undoubtedly the rain 
descends upon the just and the unjust without 
regard to ethical decency, and no one’s faith 
is thereby disturbed. But if spirits can lift 
tables and hold them suspended in the air, in 
spite of the operation of gravity, then knowl- 
edge is at an end, the whole fabric of science 
deliquesces into a mere logomachy, human con- 
duct degenerates into a gambling upon chance, 
and man himself becomes the plaything of 
every eddy that may happen to roil the waters 
of his ignorance. 
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No amount of juggling with the ancient 
theological device for explaining the miracu- 
lous will, the scientist insists, do away with 
this dilemma. If, in such a case as that of our 
illustration, one speaks of the operation of a 
higher law, which somehow transcends tempo- 
rarily the law of gravity, one of two things is 
meant: either some force other than gravity, 
say magnetism, has momentarily obscured the 
apparent operation of gravity — and this is 
wholly conformable to the strictest conception 
of immutability in natural law, —or gravity is 
not an invariable principle displayed in the 
relations of masses to one another. The latter 
alternative, if true, annihilates science. 

Naturally the advocates of liberalism in this 
controversy would resent the name Occultism 
as applied to them. They are nothing, if not 
defenders of the idea of law. They contend, 
however, for the whole law, and protest against 
identifying with this whole the trivial segment 
which physical science, with its mechanical 
conceptions, has thus far succeeded in decipher- 
ing. But in actual practice much of their pro- 
cedure becomes indistinguishable from that of 
the genuine occultist, because they are ready 
to recognize causes unknown to science (e. g., 
telepathy) in explanation of phenomena which 
scientists regard as partially spurious, and in 
the remaining instances as entirely explicable 
upon the basis of accepted principles. In 
almost every instance the real controversy will 
be found to reduce itself to the question of 
whether the operations of physical forces are 
ever modified or suspended by non-physical 
agencies. This issue is raised in connection 
with spiritualism, mesmerism, Christian Sci- 
ence, necromancy, telepathy, clairvoyance, etc. 
Did the liberalists mean by their agencies (as, 
for instance, telepathy) simply some hitherto 
unidentified physical process, such as the 
Roentgen ray, the present dispute would never 
have arisen. Unfortunately, so far as concerns 
the preservation of the peace, this is not the 
case with most of them. To compromise with 
this mood is, the scientist maintains, to barter 
the birthright of one’s rationality for the pot- 
tage of lunacy. 

Probably no one in America has done more 
than Professor Jastrow to disarm the common 
forms of Occultism of their more pernicious 
consequences. He has made himself widely 
known as a lucid and vigorous essayist, whose 
forceful expositions of the conservative scien- 
tific attitude on such subjects as we have been 
discussing have won him a well-merited repute. 





In his present volume he has gathered together 
eleven of his previously published papers, sub- 
mitting them to a careful revision, which in 
one or two instances amounts to a re-writing. 
The articulation of the several members of the 
series is much more successful than commonly 
occurs in books made up in this fashion. 

An admirable essay on the Modern Occult, 
canvassing theosophy, Christian Science, etc., 
stands first in the series and sounds the key- 
note of the whole book. This is followed by 
a somewhat drastic criticism of the Society for 
Psychical Research, and a depreciatory esti- 
mate of the results and future possibilities of 
such work. Mr. Jastrow gives the devil his 
due in acknowledging the accumulation by this 
organization of much valuable psychological 
material, but the balance sheet still shows, in 
his opinion, a heavy deficit by reason of the 
damage done by the Society to the psycholo- 
gist’s scientific reputation. An examination of 
mental telegraphy, issuing in a conclusion of 
its probably fictitious character, is fittingly 
followed by a description of the psychology of 
deception, as illustrated by the conjurer and 
the ordinary medium. An essay upon invol- 
untary muscular movements, including a dis- 
cussion of muscle-reading, is closely connected 
in subject matter with the last mentioned 
papers, although given a later position in the 
volume. Spiritualism and hypnotism each 
receive scholarly treatment, partly historical 
and partly analytical. An entertaining paper 
on mental prepossession is in many ways inti- 
mately connected with the second of these 
topics. The dreams of the blind are ably dis- 
cussed, although the subject seems a trifle 
aside from the main stream of the essays. 
Probably the least important of the chapters 
is upon the mind’s eye, under which title the 
familiarities of the psychological texts upon 
perception and illusion are briefly set forth. 
An extremely able paper upon argument from 
analogy furnishes in a sense the logical ful- 
crum of the whole volume and completes the 
list of essays. 

Taken in its entirety, Mr. Jastrow’s argu- 
ment consists in showing how strange and 
baffling phenomena, for whose explanation 
supernatural causes have been invoked, have 
one after another been reduced to cases of in- 
telligible and often familiar occurrences dis- 
torted by mal-observation and defective reason- 
ing. It is of course impossible in any brief 
résumé to convey a just impression of the 
cumulative force of an argument of this type, 
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when applied successively to the several groups 
of phenomena which have afforded occasion 
for the majority of supernaturalistic hypotheses. 
Suffice it to say, the achievement is thoroughly 
skilful, and Mr. Jastrow’s book may be safely 
prescribed in large doses for all cases of in- 
cipient occultism. The moral, as well as the 
intellectual, advantages of scientific conserva- 
tism are made abundantly evident. But to the 
end, temperamental rather than purely logical 
considerations will doubtless determine the 
attitude toward these problems of many pre- 
sumably intelligent persons. There are, more- 
over, profounder forms of mysticism than any 
of these with which Mr. Jastrow has chosen to 
deal. They contain, however, no serious menace 
to science, and their omission is accordingly 


justifiable. James RowLanp ANGELL. 








CHAPTERS FROM ILLINOIS HIsSTORY.* 


In no line of historical writing has there 
been such marked advancement in recent years 
as in “state” histories. Formerly the term 
meant a series of reminiscences of early comers 
in which tradition, anecdote, and a thousand 
trifling details occupied the place of leading 
facts, logical development, and scholarly deduc- 
tions. Or it meant a “ guide for emigrants,” 
giving a kind of encyclopedic summary, 
which grew into a subscription book, with a 
number of plates of important personages at 
so much per plate. 

Only too rarely has the scholarly business 
man had the zeal to turn aside and enter a 
field which has no special attraction for the 
professional historical writer. Such a man 
was the late Edward G. Mason, for some time 
President of the Chicago Historical Society, 
and to whom that institution owes much of its 
present flourishing condition. Although only 
an adopted citizen of Illinois, having been born 
in Connecticut and educated at Yale, he entered 
upon a special study of the early days in the 
Illinois country with a zest and a training 
which made him an authority upon that topic. 
His enthusiasm has placed in the Chicago His- 
torical Society many priceless records which 
would otherwise have gone the primrose way 
of their fellows to destruction. 

It was the purpose of Mr. Mason to write a 
scholarly history of Illinois — one which should 
go to original sources for material, should be 


By Edward G. 
Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 





*Cuaprers From Ixurnors History. 
Mason. With portrait. 





readable, and which should eliminate entirely 
the commercial phases of the subscription his- 
tory. This high purpose was cut short by his 
untimely death, and finds but a sad kind of 
fulfillment in the present posthumous work en- 
titled Chapters from Illinois History.” 

One of the shorter chapters, * Illinois in the 
Eighteenth Century,” consists of a description 
of the beginnings of American rule in Illinois 
under Colonel John Todd, who became Vir- 
ginia governor after the conquest by George 
Rogers Clark. A second sketch is an excellent 
description of a personal visit to old Fort 
Chartres near the Mississippi below St. Louis, 
in which the ruins are rebuilt in the author’s 
fancy and re-peopled by Makarty, Renault, and 
the early French. The chapter on “The 
March of the Spanish Across Illinois” is a 
plausible argument that this expedition from 
Spanish St. Louis in 1781, against the English 
at St. Joseph, was intended to aid in the Span- 
ish claim to the country east of the Mississippi 
when negotiations to close the Revolutionary 
War should be entered upon. Two lesser 
chapters, “Illinois in the Revolution” and 
“ The Chicago Massacre” (of 1812), are suf- 
ficiently described in their titles. 

Two of the five chapters named above were 
previously printed, and the whole would no 
doubt have been incorporated in the finished 
work. They are fragmentary. But the first 
“chapter” of the book, “The Land of the 
Illinois,” is of sufficient length to manifest the 
literary style, the thoroughness of detail, and 
the balance of topics, which would have char- 
acterized the whole had the original plan been 
carried out. 

Mr. Mason begins with the reference by 
Champlain on his map to “a nation where 
there is a quantity of buffalo,” as indicating 
the land of the Illinois Indians. Thence the 
story is carried forward through Marquette, 
who the author thinks receives the credit nat- 
urally belonging to Jolliet ; through the heroic 
achievements of LaSalle and Tonty, to the 
death of the former. The recital closes ab- 
ruptly with the reappointment of Frontenac as 
governor of Canada in 1689. 

The sudden death of the author in his prime 
has a sad paraliel in this sudden termination 
of the story in the height of its excellence. 
The enthusiasm of Mr. Mason over the stirring 
deeds of LaSalle and his great lieutenant is 
evident in every line. He leaves Tonty, gov- 
ernor of his lofty Fort St. Louis, looking down 
the valley of the Illinois, awaiting the return 
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of his captain who lies in the far south, stricken 
down by a treacherous hand. 

Of course Mr. Mason had to depend upon 
the “ Relations” of the Jesuits for his infor- 
mation, but he has supplemented them when- 
ever possible. His array of references is at 
first startling, and then begets confidence. 
Where authorities differ, he has weighed the 
arguments with the training of the lawyer. The 
style is plain but the composition faultless. 
The purpose evidently is to convey the meaning 
to the reader with a view to the “ economy of 
attention.” Of the many writings upon Illinois 
history, it is probably safe to say that none is 
so scholarly, so careful, and so trustworthy as 
these “ chapters ” from the pen of Mr. Mason. 

Epwin E. Sparks. 








BUDDHISM, TRUE AND FALSE.* 


Suppose that in this day and age of the 
world a “ life of Jesus” should be written, pur- 
porting to be a veritable history, and based on 
the so-called Apocryphal Gospels and similar 
authorities. Suppose, further, that the latter 
part of this “ life” should be taken up with an 
argument, buttressed by citations, to prove 
that Mohammedanism was really a complete 
plagiarism of Christianity. Of equal scientific 
value and of a similar type of content is Mr. 
Arthur Lillie’s “ Buddha and Buddhism,” a 
new volume in the series of “The World’s 
Epoch Makers.” What is presented as a 
“ life” of Buddha is taken largely, without hint 
of the character of the sources, from the highly 
poetical, fanciful, and legendary stories about 
Buddha contained in the late northern litera- 
ture. The story is told for the most part in a 
series of independent paragraphs whose primary 
aim is to show how similar to incidents in the 
life of Jesus are certain events in Buddha’s 
career. Ever and anon such statements appear 
as this: “ There is scarcely a doubt now with 
scholars that the early Christians borrowed the 
solution of earth’s mighty problem from India” 
(p. 20). One entire chapter is given to the 
argument that the Essenes were Buddhists and 

* BuppHa AND Buppaism. By Arthur Lillie. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tse Daamma or Gotama, the Buddha, and the Gospel 
of Jesus the Christ. A Critical Inquiry into the alleged Re- 
lations of Buddhism with Primitive Christianity. By Charles 
Francis Aiken, S.T.D. Boston: Marlier & Co., Ltd. 

AcvacHosHa’s DiscouRSE ON THE AWAKENING OF 
Farrn in THE MaBAYANA. Translated for the first time 


from the Chinese version, by Teitaro Suzuki. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co. 











that Jesus was an Essene. The mode of argu- 
ment is illustrated by the following remarks : 
“‘ Historical questions are sometimes made 
more clear by being treated broadly. Let us 
first deal with this from the impersonal side, 
leaving out altogether the alleged words and 
deeds of Christ, Paul, etc.” (p. 159). In other 
words, Mr. Lillie instead of giving a clear and 
scientific narrative of what is really known 
about Buddha, and stating frankly the charac- 
ter and value of his authorities early and late 
—a piece of work much to be desired, — has 
produced a polemic maintaining that Chris- 
tianity, posing as the religion of Jesus, is really 
a wholesale plagiarism from Buddhism. The 
book is no more than a rehash of the author’s 
previous writings on the same subject, and is 
of like importance. 

A strange coincidence has brought together 
in the same year this amorphous book of Mr. 
Lillie, and a treatise on the same subject by 
Dr. C. F. Aiken, in which the desirable and 
serviceable about Buddha and his system have 
been said with clearness, accuracy, and sobri- 
ety. The title is badly chosen, and will frighten 
off the very persons who would profit most by 
reading the book. The treatment is in three 
parts, first, a discussion of the relation of 
Buddhism to the antecedent Brahmanism ; 
second, the presentation of the system itself in 
its historical development, containing a chapter 
on Buddha’s life from the earliest and most 
trustworthy sources ; third, an examination of 
the alleged relations of Buddhism with Chris- 
tianity. In view of the unfounded assertions 
on this last topic in Mr. Lillie’s work, the third 
part makes very interesting and profitable read- 
ing. The author takes up with painstaking 
thoroughness and unwearied pursuit of details 
the various and devious allegations of the 
school to which Mr. Lillie belongs, with the 
result — anticipated, indeed, but none the less 
satisfactory — that these writers are convicted 
of misrepresentations, garbled quotations, an- 
achronisms, and “ fictions ” (to use Mr. Aiken’s 
mild term). It is almost incredible that writers 
claiming to be scientific scholars could be guilty 
of such charges, but ample proof is given in 
the course of this critical and unsparing exam- 
ination. The argument amounts to a demon- 
stration. Dr. Aiken has rendered a service to 
Christianity, but, beyond that, he has made a 
notable contribution to the cause of sound 
learning and scientific truth. He has added, 
besides, a valuable bibliography of Buddhist 
texts and modern treatises. 
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The *“ Discourse on the Awakening of Faith 
in the Mahayana” is a pretty stiff bit of meta- 
physics which reflects credit alike on the author 
and the translator. It illustrates the keenness 
of thinking characteristic of the best Buddhist 
treatises. The style is repetitious and dreary. 
The faith which is inculeated rests upon 
knowledge of a very complicated and subtle 
system of philosophy. The translator has put 
every student of Buddhism into his debt by 
making this work available and annotating it 
with such care and intelligence. Mahayana 
texts have not received anything like the atten- 
tion they deserve, and it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Teitaro Suzuki will continue his labors in 


this field. Grorce S. GoopsPEeED. 





RECENT FICTION.* 





An interesting experiment is being tried by one 
of the most important of our publishing houses. It 
takes the form of a series of twelve novels, to be 
published at monthly intervals, each of the twelve 
dealing with some local condition or phase of con- 
temporary life. These novels are to be the work 
of new or comparatively unknown writers, and as 
we do not understand that the entire series has yet 
been provided for, the announcement should serve 
as a stimulus to ambitious young writers all over 
the country. Two volumes in this series have 
already appeared, and we have read them both 
with exceptional interest. The first of the two, 
“Eastover Court House” by name, is the joint 
work of Mr. Henry Burnham Boone and Mr. Ken- 
neth Brown. The scene is in rural Virginia, and 
the action takes place during very recent years. 
We should be unable to assign a definite date to 
the story were it not for the appearance of the 
Philippine war in the closing chapters, for the gen- 
eral conditions depicted are such as have been char- 
acteristic of Virginia at almost any time since the 
close of the Civil War. The work is decidedly 
amateurish, and to point out numerous defects 
would be a very easy task. The hero, in particular, 
is extremely disappointing, being both weak and 

*Eastover Court Hovuss. By Henry Burnham Boone 
and Kenneth Brown. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tae SenTIMENTALISTS. By Arthur Stanwood Pier. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Bass THE Impossiste. By Sarah Grand. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Tue Visits or Exizaneru. By Elinor Glyn. New York: 
John Lane. 

Tae Conscience or Conautre. By F. Frankfort Moore. 
Chieago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 

Tue Duxs. By J. Storer Clouston. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 

Tae Mantis or Exwan. A Novel. By I. Zangwill. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Nupg Sours. A Novel. By Benjamin Swift. Chicago: 
Herbert S. Stone & Co. 











mean. We learn at the very start that he is saving 
up his money with great care, and we at once scent 
a mystery — some heroic resolve or secret obliga- 
tion. When we learn in the end that he has been 
actuated by no higher motive than ordinary parsi- 
mony, it is difficult to repress a feeling of disgust 
that any sympathy should have been wasted upon 
him. We must also say that there is a great deal 
too much horse talk in the book. Horses are inter- 
esting to Virginians, no doubt, but not quite to the 
point thus indicated. The story is valuable as a 
study of manners rather than for any analysis of 
character, or any development of plot, to be found 
within its pages. 

The second volume in this series is “‘ The Senti- 
mentalists,” by Mr. Arthur Stanwood Pier. We 
have met Mr. Pier once before — in a delightfully 
humorous sketch of the Harvard Summer School 
—and we open his new book prepared to be 
pleased. The scene is Boston, varied by excursions 
into Missouri, and the complications of a stock- 
broking promotion make it possible to bring two 
localities so diverse, both physically and morally, 
into the scheme of a single novel. The greater 
part of the interest is Bostonian, although by far 
the best chapters in the book are those which de- 
scribe the conflict between the opposing forces of 
corruption in the legislature of the Western State. 
These chapters are depressing reading, but the 
brutal truth that they embody is of a sort only too 
familiar to students of our political life. The writer 
of this story is likely to be persona non grata in 
Missouri, and hardly less so in Boston, which he 
calls “the city of lowest vitality and least signifi- 
cance in the country.” Mr. Pier has not proved 
successful in the delineation of any of his charac- 
ters; the very title of the story warns us that it is 
concerned rather with superficial traits than with 
deep-seated qualities. For at least the first half of 
the book, our constant thought was that we had 
rarely met with so marked a talent for dealing with 
the surface of character combined with so absolute 
an inability to penetrate into its depths. The later 
chapters forced some modification of this judgment, 
which must, however, stand as the essential thing 
to be said about the novel. Weak and unsatisfac- 
tory as he is, there is some slight vitality to the hero, 
but we can find little or no vitality in any other 
of the creatures of his fancy. The most carefully 
studied figure of all — that of the hero’s mother — 
is a complete failure from the artistic point of view. 
She interests us exceedingly, but we never for a 
moment take her seriously, or find ourselves thinking 
of her as of a really possible human being. 

For a third time Madame “ Sarah Grand ” comes 
to us with a novel which is essentially a study of 
the enfant terrible. Her first success was gained 
with the story of those “heavenly twins” whose 
pranks and audacities held the reader breathless 
through many hundreds of pages. In her second 
important book Beth remained interesting only as 
long as she remained a child; when she grew up 
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and developed “views,” she became exceedingly 
tiresome. Now we have, in “ Babs the Impossible,” 
another portrait of precocious childhood, and we 
are beginning to wish that the type presented might 
prove as impossible in fiction as it is in fact. There 
is, however, no denying interest of the kittenish 
Babs, although it is an interest that palls after a 
time. Since Babs remains a child to the end of 
the chapter, she cannot be given “ views,” like the 
grown-up Beth, but “ views” there must be in any 
book by this strenuous champion of her wronged 
sex, and for the purpose of presenting them a 
“new woman” makes an unexpected and quite 
unealled-for appearance near the close, and has her 
say with much emphasis. She has not the remotest 
connection with the story, but that does not greatly 
matter, for it is almost equally true of the other 
figures that are introduced for our diversion. The 
story is absolutely without structure, coberence, or 
probability ; it amuses by virtue of Babs, her say- 
ings and escapades, and also to a certain extent by 
the schemes of the mountebank Jellybond, whose 
boniment is cleverly done, and who comes next 
after Babs in the order of importance among the 
figures presented. 

Still another study of the enfant terrible is of- 
fered us by Miss Elinor Glyn’s “The Visits of 
Elizabeth.” Here there is much less of narrative, 
and correspondingly more of art, than “Sarah 
Grand” has to give us. When we look at the 
frontispiece portrait of Elizabeth, we cannot help 
thinking that she will do well indeed if she can live 
up to its charm. On the whole, we should say that 
she does. She is a young English girl of sixteen 
or thereabouts, who has a good many relatives in 
both England and France. She makes a round of 
visits to these relatives, and writes home to her 
mother about them all. Her writing is absolutely 
naive, and therein lies the delightful quality of the 
book. “Gyp” in English — this is what the reader 
says to himself when he has read two or three 
chapters, for Elizabeth is very much such a girl as 
Chiffon, for example. She occasionally writes things 
in her innocence that have a very deep meaning, 
as the alert reader will soon realize, and on one 
occasion her audacity, or rather that of the author, 
is so startling that the reader holds his breath. 
The hour that this book requires may not be pro- 
ductive of edification, but no reader will be likely 
to think it misspent. 

Mr. Zangwill’s new novel, comparable in volume 
with “The Master,” exhibits both the faults and 
the merits that were found to be characteristic of 
that work. It is perhaps somewhat less turgid and 
loose-jointed, but suffers even more severely from 
the constraint of a forced brilliancy, and a certain 
hardness of temper, verging upon cynicism, that 
puts a damper upon our sympathies when the author 
is most intent upon enlisting them. Mr. Zangwill 
will never produce a really fine novel until he 
conquers the inveterate purpose of being epigram- 
matic upon all occasions, and learns the art of 





making his characters speak, at least occasionally, 
in the language that is used by ordinary mortals. 
This defect alone makes his figures unreal, and 
they are also so distorted in other respects that we 
can hardly be guilty of over-statement in calling 
them caricatures. This is a great pity, for there 
is excellent stuff in this novel, and its fundamental 
theme — a protest against the hypocrisy of modern 
politics — is one to interest all generous souls. The 
motives which lead our civilized nations to engage 
in schemes of conquest and the subjugation of un- 
offending peoples are dissected with merciless skill, 
and the cant phrases in which these schemes are de- 
fended are satirized with pitiless severity. Although 
the subject of the novel is English, the point of its 
moral is even sharper for Americans, since our 
newly-invented imperialism is purely wanton, where- 
as English imperialism is a historical inheritance 
which it would be difficult not to accept. In spite 
of the faults of his work, Mr. Zangwill preaches a 
powerful sermon upon this timely topic. 

If the book just mentioned verges upon cynicism, 
the latest production of the writer known as “ Ben- 
jamin Swift” stepe far over the verge. Cynicism 
unrelieved, and a thoroughly unsympathetic and 
brutal envisagement of human character, is what 
we find in “ Nude Souls,” as we found these quali- 
ties in “The Tormentor” and “The Destroyer.” 
The fascination of morbid psychology for this 
writer seems to be irresistible, and his pathological 
studies are unrelieved by any vestige of a belief 
that these are not, after all, normal types of hu- 
manity. The fascination of his books is unde- 
niable; they have high distinction of style, and 
they exhibit a masterly delineation of the characters 
with which the imagination of the writer chooses 
to consort. But one would suppose from reading 
him that this is a world in which passion always 
gets the better of reason, and in which the brute 
part of human nature remains unsubdued by all 
the ethical agencies of civilization. This were to 
despair of mankind indeed, and we must indignantly 
refuse to take so base a view of humanity. Bat 
we must also bear witness to the fascination pos- 
sessed by such a book as “ Nude Souls,” and it needs 
all our resolution to escape from its baleful spell. 

“The Conscience of Coralie,” by Mr. F. Frank- 
fort Moore, is a novel which sins by forced clever- 
ness almost as notably as do the books of Mr. 
Zangwill. The characters, almost without exception, 
are made to converse in a language that bears but 
a remote resemblance to ordinary speech. The 
effect is supposed to be humorous, the humor being 
chiefly characterized by its unexpected inversions 
of ordinary logic. Otherwise, the story is highly 
entertaining. It deals with the experiences in 
England and Ireland of an American heiress from 
Nokomis, Indiana. The author occasionally lets 
his love of burlesque get the better of his judgment, 
as in the scene which represents Coralie as describing 
“ Carpenter G. Hanker” and other personalities 
of her native town, but in the main his figure of an 
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American girl is a serious study. She has a con- 
science which suggests Massachusetts rather than 
Indiana, and she takes England very seriously. 
After making a few startling discoveries, such as 
learning that Londoners do not habitually gaze 
with reverence upon Westminster Bridge because 
of Wordsworth’s sonnet — that few of them, indeed, 
have ever heard of the sonnet —she sets herself 
the desperate task of trying to reconcile the ideal- 
ism exemplified in English history and literature 
with the seeming indifference and even flippancy 
of its polite society. The chief instrument in her 
education is a socialist agitator, whose brummagem 
ideals she takes to be pure gold until they have 
been tested and exposed. There is also a touch 
of burlesque in the portrayal of this character, and 
we feel that the writer's view is too prejudiced to 
be fair. But when Coralie’s eyes are at last opened, 
her judgment goes straight to the mark, and she 
finds that her instincts have been a safer guide than 
her intellect. In other words, she drops the socialist 
and marries the English gentleman whom ‘in her 
heart she has loved all the time. 

Mr. J. Storer Clouston’s “The Duke” ‘tells of 
the unexpected accession to rank and fortune of a 
young Colonial. He comes to London to enter into 
his inheritance, and society is agog to make his 
acquaintance. At this point there appears an old 
chum, an Irishman of the reckless and rollicking 
type, and the Duke impulsively decides to play a 
joke upon society. The Irishman is made to per- 
sonate the Duke for a month, while the latter fills 
the post of private secretary to his Grace. The 
complications that result from this exchange of 
posts are set forth in a highly amusing way, and 
the hypocrisies of the fashionable world are satir- 
ized without mercy. When his term is up, the 
bogus Duke shows signs of a determination to hold 
on to his position — which might have proved ex- 
tremely awkward for the secretary — but the Irish- 
man has got himself into so bad a tangle, both 
socially and financially, that he sees no better way 
out than to “chuck the whole thing,” and to dis- 
appear from view. Meanwhile, the real Duke has 
escaped all the designs of mothers with eligible 
daughters, and has found a woman after his own 
heart before his identity has been disclosed. 


Witi1am Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


The burden of the lively and in its 
private life of light way informing little book en- 
King Edward. titled “ Private Life of King Edward 
VII.” (Appleton) is that this potentate has been 
during his prolonged youth not only Prince of 
Wales but also prince of good fellows. Whether 
the type of men known as “good fellows” are 
commonly of the timber out of which good kings 
can be made, is a question; but Englishmen can at 
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least congratulate themselves on the fact that their 
new sovereign is a tactful and kindly man who is 
far too sensible and temperamentally easy-going to 
be likely to make trouble by attempting to rule as 
well as reign. His great personal popularity is 
perhaps the most promising sign now discernible 
on the horizon of British polities ; and this valuable 
asset he has thus far shown no disposition to risk 
through a display of tendencies at which liberalism 
might take alarm. The book now before us is from 
the pen of “a member of the royal household,” and 
its contents are of course in the main somewhat 
trivial. The Prince’s private habits are gone into 
pretty minutely, and with a pious gasto on the part 
of the narrator that is amusing. Nothing that can 
be told is omitted, from the size of the Prince’s hat 
to the quality of his churchmanship. Sartorial mat- 
ters are dealt with in detail, and we are informed 
that his Royal Highness is a good shot, a great tri- 
cyclist, a tireless dancer, that he has patronized the 
sport of pigeon-flying, and, in an inspired moment, 
invented a cocktail. Life at Sandringham and at 
Marlborough House is pleasantly described, and 
chapters are devoted to the Prince’s “set,” his 
race-track exploits, his playgoing, his relations with 
the Church, with art, with letters, with Free- 
masonry, and what not. On the Prince’s reputed 
peccadilloes a discreet silence is maintained, as it 
should be. On the whole, one gets the impression 
that the Prince of Wales has in general been a good 
deal of a trifler, and that the British nation may 
well be surprised if Edward VII. shows a disposi- 
tion to take himself or his position very seriously, 
and it is not perhaps altogether desirable that he 
should do so, since the British constitution does 
not. The book contains several photographic plates, 
and its timeliness should ensure its popularity. 


A sound and read. &8 18 pretty well known among stu- 
able history of the dents of European history, the “Cam- 
French monarchy. bridge Historical Series” (Macmil- 
lan), edited by Prof. G. W. Prothero, is intended to 
sketch the history of Modern Europe, with that of its 
chief colonies and conquests, from about the end of 
the fifteenth century down to the present time. In 
pursuance of this plan, about a dozen volumes have 
thus far been issued at varying intervals; and when 
the series is completed it may well be doubted 
whether any equally satisfactory narrative exists 
within the same limits, — certainly not in English. 
The large and important field covered by the history 
of the French monarchy has been assigned to Mr. 
A. J. Grant, Professor of History in the Yorkshire 
College ( Leeds), of Victoria University. When we 
reflect that his terminal dates were 1483 and 1789, 
we can only mildly wonder at his “ original inten- 
tion to compress the history of France between 
these dates within the compase of one volume that 
should not exceed four hundred pages.” As a 
matter of fact the two volumes that he has given 
us are an admirable piece of compact philosophical 
narrative, marked by resolute adherence to the im- 
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mediate subject and rigid refusal of even legitimate 
digressions. Professor Grant’s theme is the French 
Monarchy: his thesis, following in the steps of 
de Tocqueville and others, is “‘ to show that the Rev- 
olution did not cause so complete a breach with the 
past as many of the actors in it imagined, and that 
the Absolute Monarchy, in spite of its dismal cor- 
ruption under Louis XV. and its catastrophe under 
Louis XVI., rendered nevertheless great services 
to France, anticipating in many points the benefi- 
cent work of the Revolution, and in many others 
preparing the way for it.” The old familiar ground 
is carefully traversed ; the authorities seem to have 
been thoroughly compared and digested ; and sev- 
eral events and personalities have been presented 
from a new point of view. For example, Calvin’s 
character, and the importance of his doctrine as a 
force in the European religious struggle, are ad- 
mirably summed up: “In spite of the injustice 
and cruelty of the Calvinistic discipline, Protestant- 
ism, without that discipline and all that flowed from 
it, would neither have won nur deserved the success 
that it achieved.” Again, for many readers there 
will be an almost startling readjustment of values 
in accepting Professor Grant’s epigram making 
Charles IX. really one of the victims of the St. 
Bartholomew massacre instead of its author. He, 
then, was not the worst of Catherine de’ Medici’s 
evil brood: that bad eminence is reserved by the 
author for his brother, Henry III. These are but 
glimpses at a book which is both sound history and 
good reading. The work is well bound and beau- 
tifully printed; to the slips noted in the errata 
may be added 1719 for 1519 (vol. i., p. 47). 


The beginnings of Another volume in the “ Cambridge 
modern indusiry Historical Series” is Professor W. 
and commerce. — Cunningham’s “Western Civilization 
in its Economie Aspects (Medieval and Modern 
Times).” This is really the second volume of the 
work: the first, dealing with ancient times, appeared 
in 1898. The definite object of this essay, as out- 
lined in the preface, is “to point out the remote 
and complicated causes in the past which have co- 
operated to mould industry and commerce into their 
present forms.” In his division of the subject, 
Professor Cunningham recognizes “three great 
stages of progress, in man’s knowledge of himself, 
and of his place and powers in the world; and 
each of these has had far-reaching effects on indus- 
trial and commercial life. Under the influence of 
Christian teaching, man attained to a new con- 
sciousness of duty; and we can trace the workings 
of these ideas in the institutions of Christendom 
as they are most noticeably seen in the age of St. 
Louis. Again, when the period of discovery came, 
man’s conception of the earth and of the possibili- 
ties it contained were suddenly enlarged, and we 
find the influence of this new knowledge not only 
in the expansion of commerce but in the national 
economic policies, of which France under Louis 
XIV. affords a typical example. Lastly, with the 








age of invention there was an increase in man’s 
acquaintance with physical nature, combined with 
special opportunities for applying that knowledge 
practically ; and Englishmen have taken the lead, 
not only as inventors but as pioneers in the work of 
diffusing the new industrial practices and organi- 
zation throughout the world. During each of these 
three periods attention has been concentrated in 
turn on one of the requisites of production. In 
medieval Christendom we find institutions for the 
regulation of labor; the phase of nationalist eco- 
nomic policy has been chiefly concerned with the 
development of land; while in recent times we see 
the remarkable results effected by the utilization 
of capital.” It will be seen that this is a study of 
causes; which explains, for example, the great 
prominence assigned to the circumstances which 
have made England paramount at sea, and have 
given to the Anglo-Saxon race its wide-reaching 
commercial and industrial influence; while on the 
other hand the vigorous trading life of Italian 
cities in the Middle Ages, great and splendid as it 
was, is not regarded as very fruitful so far as after 
times were concerned. The whole of this second 
volume is even more profound and closely-wrought 
than the first; and has a special interest for Ameri- 
cans in the fact that it embodies the substance of 
lectures delivered by Professor Cunningham. at 
Harvard University in 1899, a fact which the 
Englishman gracefully recalls by dedicating the 
volume to President Eliot. 


The numerous books published of 
late dealing with music and music 
culture have contributed somewhat 
toward raising the standard of musical criticism 
and discussion in this country; and the newly 
awakened interest in musical literature has created 
a demand for books especially adapted to the uses 
of the general reader. In “Masters of Music” 
(Dodd), Miss Anna Alice Chapin has written a 
series of interesting sketches of famous composers. 
While not pretending to give an estimate of his 
position in the world of art, the author gives a brief 
account of the life and work of each great artist — 
with one exception. We do not find Verdi in the 
list. Verdi is now to be numbered among the 
great; and as a proof of the popularity of his music 
we have but to glance at any season’s repertory at 
the Metropolitan, where his operas outnumber those 
of all except Wagner. Perhaps Miss Chapin feels 
that with Palestrina, Scarlatti, Marcello, Pergolese, 
and Rossini, Italian music is sufficiently represented 
in her chronicle. The various sketches evince a 
thorough knowledge of the life of each artist; 
anecdote has been interspersed, though not too 
freely, with fact; and the list of his famous com- 
positions which follows after the account of each 
artist is most desirable for reference. The author 
has had to face the difficulty which arises from the 
fact that writing of any sort about music is apt to 
seem to the casual reader very abstruse, and the 


A concise and 
simple book 
on music. 
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critical portions of the volume under consideration 
do not appeal particularly to students of music. 
The raison détre of the book seems to be to supply 
a concise and simple work on music, with biog- 
raphies of the composers and a characterization of 
their work. 


In “Choirs and Choral Music” 
choral music (Seribners) Mr. Arthur Mees, for- 
and composers.  merly conductor of the Cincinnati 
May Festival chorus and present conductor of the 
New York Mendelssohn Glee Club, states that the 
two branches of musical study most neglected in 
this country are the study of unaccompanied choral 
music for mixed voices and the works of medisval 
composers. His volume is primarily a history of 
choral music, and, at the same time, a critical study 
of composers of that department of music. In the 
preface the author states that his book is not a com- 
pendium for the professional, but a book for the 
amateur which will tell him something about the 
beginnings and the course of development of chorus 
singing ; something about the origin of choirs, their 
constitution, and the nature of their activity at dif- 
ferent periods; something about the history of the 
most important choral forms, particularly the Mys- 
tery and the Oratorio, about their essential char- 
acteristics, and about the first and other notable 
performances of the best known of them. It opens 
with an account of the development of music among 
the Greeks and Hebrews, the inheritors of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian theories, out of which grew 
the tone art of the early Christian, which has re- 
sulted in the choral of to-day. Then follows a his- 
tory of music in the early and medieval church, 
during the period of the Christian mysteries, with 
a sketch of the great composer of the Passions, 
Johann Sebastian Bach; and a history of the Ora- 
torio under its famous exponent, George Frederick 
Handel. A chapter devoted to choral culture in 
this country reviews the conditions which led up to 
the organization of our singing societies, and the 
circumstances under which the choral institutions 
that were conspicuously instrumental in elevating 
the standard of chorus singing were established. 
The volume closes with some interesting observa- 
tions on the qualities necessary to the efficient 
chorus singer and chorus conductor, and a plea for 
the encouragement and promotion of choral culture 
in America. The book has an unusually accurate 
index. 


A study of 


A judtotous Pith, freedom from advocacy, and a 
manual of the just holding of the balance where 
French Revolution. anthorities differ, make Professor 
Shailer Mathews’s sketch of “ The French Revolu- 
tion” (Longmans) an unusually good manual on 
its topic for the general reader, or for the student 
who wishes to lay a sound foundation for further 
research. Nearly a third of the volume is devoted 
to the pre-revolutionary condition of France, for the 
author’s aim throughout is to explain as well as de- 
pict the course of events. Professor Mathews is no 








votary of historical novelties, but he has neverthe- 
less availed himself of the work of recent special 
investigators wherever the new facts adduced by 
them point plainly to the need of a revisal of the 
conclusions of the older historians. We are espe- 
cially glad to note that the value of the book is not 
impaired by any concessions to that current spirit 
of paradox which courts notice through the catch- 
penny device of exalting bad men. Now that the 
maniacal Marat, who only escapes the distinction 
of being the worst scoundrel in the history of dem- 
agogy through the extenuating fact that he was 
half-crazy, is credited by a historian of repute with 
a statesmanlike mind and a leaven of apostolic vir- 
tue, we may expect any day to find history rushing 
to the advocacy of Carrier or Fouquier-Tinville, or 
devoting a volume or so of perverted ingenuity to 
the apotheosis of Hébert. Professor Mathews’s 
book is judicial in tone and cautious in its conela- 
sions, as a manual of the kind should be. Authori- 
ties are cited in the footnotes, and there is an 
interesting frontispiece portrait of Mirabeau after 
the original at Bowdoin College. 


Vivacious sketches Vith “French Life in Town and 
of country and city Country,” a most inviting little vol- 
life in France. ume outwardly, the Messrs. Putnam 
begin the publication of a new series of books de- 
scriptive of the home and social life of Continental 
peoples, and collectively entitled “Our European 
Neighbors.” The numbers on Germany, Holland, 
and Russia are to follow shortly. The publishers 
are to be congratulated on their selection of the 
author of the initial volume — Miss Hannah Lynch. 
Miss Lynch is an Irishwoman who has been edu- 
cated in a French convent, and has lived in France 
long enough to stock her very alert and observant 
mind with an ample store of facts characteristic of 
French manners, rural and urban. Provincial and 
city life, Paris and Parisianism, the army, educa- 
tion, amusements, the press, the Parisian lecture 
and salon, the Academy, the theatres, and so on, 
are vivaciously discussed in a series of crisp little 
chapters in which a turn for satire is manifest. 
Miss Lynch’s nationality is sometimes amusingly 
evident, as where she assures us that the ladies of 
Dublin are better dressed than those of Paris — 
which reminds one a little of Mrs. Major O'Dowd 
and the camelias at Ballymaloney, “as big as tay- 
kettles.” In point of freshness, sparkle, and variety 
Miss Lynch has set a pace, so to speak, that the 
authors of the forthcoming volumes in the series 
will find hard to follow. The little book is attrac- 
tively illustrated with photographic plates, largely 
after suitable subjects by modern painters. 


Much amusement may be derived 
from the little volume containing a 
collection of epitaphs, ancient and 
modern, compiled by Mr. H. Howe, and entitled 
“ Here Lies” (New Amsterdam Book Co.). That 
an inuendo lurks in the title may be inferred from 
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the fact that the book is provided with a frontis- 

piece reproducing Raphael’s Death of Ananias. 

Mendacity, however, was not always the fault of 

the old epitaph-maker. The poet who wrote — 
“Underneath this sod lies Arabella Young, 

Who on the 5th of May began to hold her tongue,” — 
certainly meant to perpetuate an unflattering truth ; 
and the couplet — 

‘*Eliza, sorrowing, rears this marble slab 

To her dear John, who died of eatiag crab” — 
is literalness itself. Mr. Howe’s collection is a rich 
one in its kind, and the epitaphs are in many cases 
interesting as well as amusing. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Mr. E. H. Sothern’s acting version of “ Hamlet ” has 
been published in an inexpensive and exceptionally at- 
tractive volume by Messrs. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
It gives the text as used by Mr. Sothern during the 
past season, including several passages which he some- 
times omitted, by reason of the great length of the 
play, and is illustrated by means of a series of photo- 
graphic reproductions of the most striking scenes. The 
illustrations also include several character portraits, 
both of Mr. Sothern as Hamlet, and of Miss Harned as 
Ophelia. 

Daniel O’Connell was a California journalist who had 
a wide circle of friends and admirers. Among other 
things, he was a prolific writer of verse, which fact is 
attested by the volume of his “Songs from Bohemia,” 
now edited by Miss Ina D. Coolbrith, and published at 
San Francisco by Mr. A. M. Robertson. The book is 
provided with a portrait, and with a biographical sketch 
by Mr. W. G. Harrison, who indulges in much flowery 
rhetoric, but fails to inform us of the dates of the 
poet’s birth and death. nempeeattiatan 

Miss Mary F. Hyde’s *‘ Two-Book Course in English,” 
published by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., consists of 
“ Lessons in the Use of English” and a “ Practical 
English Grammar, with Exercises in Composition.” 
Miss Hyde is an experienced teacher of her subject, 
and is the author of other text-books that have been 
widely used in the elementary schools. 

The “Series of School Readings” published by the 
Messrs. Scribner now numbers thirteen volumes, the 
majority of which have been compiled under the editor- 
ship of Miss Mary E. Burt. The thirteenth of the 
series, now just published, is a condensation by Miss 
Burt, of Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer’s two books about her 
famous husband. It is called «« The Boy General.” The 
book should make capital reading for young people 
both in and out of school. 

If one may judge by the number of books about 
gardening that have been produced during the past five 
years, there is a new and more intelligent interest in 
this gentle art than has heretofore characterized us as 
a people. The latest book of the class now referred to 
is “ A Handy Book of Horticulture ” (Dutton), by Mr. 
F.C. Hayes. This is a book for gardeners of modest 
resources, and, although English in its origin, will not 
be without its uses, even under our own harsher cli- 
matic conditions. The author is a clergyman, which 
reminds us of the fact that gardening, in England, is a 
clerical avocation far more frequently than with us. 














NOTES, 


“A New Gradatim,” edited by Mr. M. C. Smart, is 
a recent publication of Messrs. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 

“ The Child: His Nature and Nurture,” by Mr. W. B. 
Drummond, is a new “Temple Primer” published by 
the Messrs. Macmillan. 

A critical study of the work of Mr. Swinburne by 
Mr. Theodore Wratislaw will be issued immediately by 
the A. Wessels Company. 

A neat pocket reprint of « Adam Bede ” is published 
by Mr. John Lane in a form similar to his edition of 
the works of George Borrow, now in course of publi- 
cation. 

The publishers of « Life ” offer three prizes of $200, 
$100, and $50, respectively, for the best short stories, 
of 1000 to 2500 words in length, received by them be- 
fore August 1. 

George Borrow’s “ Wild Wales” is now published 
by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons in their new library 
edition of the works of this perennially fresh and fas- 
cinating writer. 

The American Book Co. publish “Easy Steps in 
Latin,” by Miss Mary Hamer, and “ Introductory Les- 
sons in English Literature,” by Mr. I. C. McNeill and 
Mr. S, A. Lynch. 

A beautiful reprint of Stevenson’s little essay, “ is 
Triplex,” is issued by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
as a companion volume to the “ Christmas Sermon” of 
a few months ago. 

“The Animal Story-Book Reader,” published by 
Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co., is edited by Mr. 
Andrew Lang, which should in itself be a sufficient ad- 
vertisement for the book. ° 

‘«* Elements of the Theory and Practice of Cookery,” 
by Miss Mary E. Williams and Miss Katharine R. 
Fisher, is a text-book for use in schools, and is pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co. 

«“L’Art d’Intéresser en Classe,” by Mr. Victor F. 
Bernard, is a book of French anecdotes published by 
Mr. W. R. Jenkins. The volume also contains La- 
Biche’s “La Lettre Chargée.” 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce that they have 
opened their entire list of nearly four thousand titles to 
purchasers on a subscription basis and with an equitable 
arrangement for easy payments. 

General James Harrison Wilson’s “China” is re- 
published in a third edition by Messrs. D. Appleton & 
Co. It contains much new matter, including an account 
of the stirring events of the past year. 

“Thomas DeQuincey’s Relation to German Literature 
and Philosophy,” by Mr. William A. Dunn, is a doc- 
toral dissertation offered to the University of Strass- 
burg, and is published in that city by Herr J. H. E. 
Heitz. 

«The Prose Writers of Canada,” by Mr. S. E. Daw- 
son, is a pamphlet publication issued by Mr. E. M. 
Renouf, Montreal. It contains an address prepared 
for the Montreal Meeting of the American Library 
Association. 

An announcement has just been made by a committee 
of American anthropologists, of which Mr. F. W. 
Hodge, managing editor of the “ American Anthro- 
pologist,” is secretary, of the proposed publication of 
an illustrated volume containing some thirty folk-tales 
which were recorded and translated by the late Frank 
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Hamilton Cushing during his long and intimate asso- 
ciation with the Zuni Indian tribe of New Mexico. The 
price of the work will be $3.50. Information and sub- 
scription blanks will be supplied by the secretary, 
Washington, D. C. 

Professor Ashley H. Thorndike has published at 
Worcester, Mass., an interesting monograph entitled 
«“ The Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Shaks- 
pere.” It was originally a doctoral dissertation, and 
is now enlarged to a treatise of nearly two hundred 


ges. 

An addition to the host of recent text-books in En- 
glish is the “ Modern Composition and Rhetoric” of 
Messrs. Lewis Worthington Smith and James E. 
Thomas. Itis published by Messrs. Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Co., and appears to be a sensible and practical treatise 
upon its subject. 

A second edition, revised and enlarged, of Mr. W. D. 
McCrackan’s “The Rise of the Swiss Republic” has 
just been published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. It 
is now nearly ten years since this work first appeared, 
and its place among the standard histories has become 
well established during this period. 

“The Love Letters of Dorothy Osborne to Sir Wil- 
liam Temple” are far better worth reading than most 
of the modern love letters, real or fictitious, that have 
enjoyed such a vogue of late years. A new edition of 
this work, edited by Mr. Edward Abbott Parry, is now 
published by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Dr. William Jay Youmans, for many years editor of 
the “ Popular Science Monthly,” died April 10 at his 
home in Mount Vernon, N. Y., at the age of 63. Dr. 
Youmans was well-known as a scientific worker, and 
was an extensive contributor to Appletons’ Cyclopedia 
and editor of many important scientific works. 

“Under Bobs and Kruger” is the title of a book by 
Mr. Frederick W. Unger, late correspondent for the 
London “ Daily Express,” which Messrs. Henry T. 
Coates & Co. will issue this Spring. Mr. Unger’s book 
is perhaps unique as representing the work of an En- 
glish newspaper correspondent with the Boer army. 

Hitherto, Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha” has been the 
only American work included in the “ Temple Classics” 
(Macmillan). We now have a two-volume edition of 
Emerson’s 8, first and second series, and “ Nature,” 
edited by Mr. Walter Jerrold. The photogravure 
frontispieces present a portrait of Emerson and a view 
of his Concord home. 

Messrs. Cooke & Fry issue in attractive form a vol- 
ume entitled “The Tarrytown Church Records,” by 
the Rev. Dr. David Cole and Mr. Morris P. Ferris, 
president Yonkers (N. Y.) Historical Association. The 
book is based on the records of the “old Dutch church 
of Sleepy Hollow,” now the First Reformed Church of 
Tarrytown, and is of much local historical and genea- 
logical interest. 

Messrs. Congdon & Britnell, of Toronto, announce 
their purchase of the library of the late Robert Jenkins 
of that city, comprising in all about 1200 volumes, 
engravings included. Mr. Jenkins was, for a number 
of years, an enthusiastic collector of Americana and 
Canadiana, and the library is rich in early and scarce 
works relating to the North American Continent. A 
catalogue will be mailed to those interested. 

We have seldom seen a more attractive auction cata- 
logue than that prepared for the William Harris Arnold 
collection of books and letters, which Messrs. Bangs & 





Co. will sell in New York on the 7th and 8th of next 
month. About three hundred books (mostly first edi- 
tions of English authors) and seventy autograph letters, 
including some notable treasures, are comprised in the 
collection. The catalogue is a large octavo volume, 
beautifully printed at the Marion Press. Many inter- 
esting letters of Keats, Wordsworth, Bryant, Lowell, 
and others are reprinted in full. The illustrations in- 
clude a reduced facsimile of the trial page for the pro- 
jected Kelmscott Shakespeare, and a facsimile of the 
complete holograph MS. of Keats’s poem “To Charles 
Cowden Clarke.” 








LisT OF NEW BOoOkKs. 


[The following list, containing 120 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1au since the issue of March 1.] 








BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


The Story of My Life. By Anguems 4. C. Hare. Vols. 
Ill. and IV., completing the work. Illus. in photogra- 
vure, ete., large 8vo, uncut. Dodd, Mead & Co. $7.50. 

Up from Slavery: An Autobiography. By Booker T. 
Washington. With portrait, oo gilt top, uncut, pp. 330. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 

My Autobiography: A Ne nerny By the Rt. Hon. Prof. 
F. Max Miller, .M. With photogravure portraits, 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 327. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

Stage Reminiscences of Mrs. Gilbert. Edited by Char- 
lotte M. Martin. Lilus., ion, gilt top, uncut, pp. 248. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 

William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and the Growth and Divi- 
sion of the British Empire, 1708-1778. By Walford Davis 
Green, M.P. Illus., 12mo, pp. 391. “* Heroes of the 
Nations.” G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 

A cophine. By ida M, Tarbell “tie boos gtr, 

. By ‘ar us., ro, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 485. McClure, Phillips & Co. 

Recollections of a Georgia Loyalist. By Einabsth Lich- 
tenstein Johnston as Way ly edited by Rev. Arthur 
Wentworth Eaton, B.A. Lllus., 16mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 224. M. F. a or Goal. one 

Louis Agassiz. By Alice Bache Goul i portrait, 
gees Et eee ae ** Beacon Biographies. 

Father Hecker. By Henry D. Seigeth, Jr. 
trait, 24mo, gilt top, uncut, ie 
raphies.”” Small, Maynard & 75 ots. 


HISTORY. 


The Thirteen Colonies. By Helen Ainslie Smith. In 2 
vols., illus.,12mo. ‘Story of the Nations.’”” G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

A History of the Four Georges and of William IV. By 
Justin McCarthy and Justin Huntly McCarthy. Vols. II 
and lV., quacks the work. 12mo. Harper & Brothers. 
Per vol., $1.25 

The German and Swiss Settlements of Colonial Pennsyl- 
yeules A Stady of the So-Called Pennsylvania Dutch. 

Oscar Kuhns. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 268. Henry 
Halt & Co. $1.50. 

The Rise of the Swiss Republic: A History. By W. D. 
McCracken, M.A. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
Large 8vo, pp. 423. Henry Holt & Co. $2. 

Oriental Chronology. By eee W.. 
oon, _ ~ St. Leonards-on-Sea, England 


With Toa 
Biog- 


. Baker. 
* Daniels & 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Love Letters of Victor Hugo, 1820-1822. With com- 

ane by Paul Meurice; trans. by Elizabeth W. Latimer. 
th pi vure portraits, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 247. 
one Brothers. $3. 

Puritan and Anglican: Studies in Literature. By Edward 
Dowden, LL.D. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 341. Henry 
Holt & Co. $2. net. 

Masters of French Literature. By George McLean Harper. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 316. Seribner’sSons. $1.25 net. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson: A Life Study in Criticism. By 
H. Bellyse Baildon. With portraits, 12mo, uncut, pp. 244. 


The Love Letters of Dorothy Osborne to Sir William 
Temple, 1652-54. Edited by Edward Abbott Parry. With 
portrait, 12mo, pp. 349. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

The Literary Year-Book and Bookman’s Directory, 1901. 
Edited by ene ;Morrah. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 421. 
New York: Francis P. Harper. $1.25. 

The World’s Orators. Edited by Guy o Carleton Lee, Ph.D. 
Vols. IX. and X., Orators of America, Parts II. and Iil., 
completing the work. = Phatenserane portraits, 
8vo, gilt tops, upeut. P. Putnam’s a Pe: v 
$3.50. (Sold LB, 

Another Englishwoman’s Love-Letters. By Barry Pain. 
16mo, uncut, pp. 186. G. P. Putmam’s Sons. $1. 

an lishman’s Love-Letters. 24mo, gilt edges, pp. 71. 

Mansfield & Co, $1. - 2 

A seca Book from the Ag ae a Oliver Hobbes. 
Selected and 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 256. J bg 

4s Triplex. By Robert Louis 5 tl 16mo, uncut, 
pp- 26. Charles Seribner’s Sons. 50 cts, 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Wild Wales: Its People, . and Scenery. B 
George Borrow. Illus., 12mo, t top, pp. 733. G. p. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

Selections from Dante’s Divina Commedia. Chosen, 
translated, and annotated by Richard James Cross. With 
portrait, 18mo, red edges, pp. 225. Henry Holt &Co. $2. 

Adam Bede. By George Eliot. 24mo, gilt top, pp. 768. 
John Lane. 50 cts. 

Temple Classics. Edited by Israel Gollancz. New vol- 
umes: The Rule and Exercises of Hee ing, by Jeremy 
Taylor; Essays, = Recon by Ral Waldo erson, 
2 vols. Each with photogravure tas 24mo, gilt 
top, uncut. Macmillan Co. Per vol., 50 cts. 


POETRY AND VERSE. 
Odes. By Laurence Binyon. 12mo, uncut, pp. 74. M. F. 
Mansfield & Co. $1.25 net. 
An Iseult Idytl, and Other Poems. 


G. Constant Louns- 
bery. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 7. 


ohn Lane. $1.25 net. 


The Scarlet Huntsman. By Walter Cayley Belt. 
Ove, La Grande Journal.” ree _ 
FICTION. 
The Wizard’s Knot. By William Barry. 12mo, pp. 406. 


Century Co. $1.50. 

Lysbeth: A Tale of the Dutch. By H. Rider Hacgard. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 496. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50. 

The Octopus: A Story of California. By Frank Norris. 
12mo, pp. 652. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 

The Silver Skull: A Romance. ByS. R. Crockett. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 315. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

Her Mountain Lover. By Hamlin Garland. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, pp. 396. Century Co. ‘ 

Crucial Instances. By Edith Wharton. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 242. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Love-Letters of the King; or, The Life Romantic. 
By Richard Le Gallienne. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 281. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

A Soldier of Virginia: A Tale of Colonel Washington and 
Braddock’s Defeat. By Burton Egbert Stevenson. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 325. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Pro Patria. By Max peunerten. Illus., 12mo, pp. 292. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

A Carolina Cavalier: A Romance of the American Revo- 
lution. By George C Eggleston. illus., 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 448. Lote Publishing Co. .50 

Betsy Ross: A Romance of the Flag. yg oe C. 
Hotchkiss. 12mo, pp. 367. D. Appleton & 

God’s Puppets: A Story of Old New York. By oto 
Clark. 12mo, pp. 381. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 

Garcilaso. By J. Breckenridge Ellis. 12mo, pp. 394. 3 C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.25. = 

Martin Brook. By Morgan Bates. 12mo, pp. 365. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50. 

The Inlander. By Harrison Robertson. 
uneut, pp. 320. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Prince Rupert, the Buccaneer, By —_ Hyne. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 287. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50 


tae gilt top, 








Truth Dexter. By Sidney McCall. 12mo, pp. 375. Little, 


Brown, & Co. $1.50. 
The Crimson Weed. By Christopher St. John. 12mo, 
pp. 335: Henry Halt & Go $1.50. 


The ae ofChristopher Ferringham. he Beulah Marie 


. 12mo, gilt tag alta pp. — h. . $1.50. 
The mes ‘aul a - te 312. 
Dodd, Mead & oe ot 
In His Own Br "Frederick Baron Corvo. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 421. John =. $1.50. 
A Maryland or: A Novel of Plantation Fans a 
and its eric ory. With fron 


Without a Warrant. By Hildegard Brooks. oo gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 292. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Riallaro: The WE of Exiles. By Godfrey Sweven. 
‘utnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Reginal 
F. A. Stokes Co. 

Dwellers in the Hills. By Meh eng Davisson Post. 12mo, 
pp. 278. G. P. Putnam’s $1.25. 

A Master of Fortune: oe Porthos Adventures of Cap- 
tain Kettle. By Cutcliffe Hyne. Illus., 12mo, gilt = 
pp. 317. G. W. 

The Me ty By Frances We Weston Carruth. 12mo, 
pp. 310 

A cao in Waiting: A Story of New York Sevlety. 

Cornelius V. V. Sewell. 12mo, pp. 291. New York: 
The Grafton Press. $1.50. 

Three Fair se eeoceten. Pa Alice M. Muzzy. 12mo, 
pp. 398. Abbey Press. $1.50 

In Oudemon: Reminiscences of | an Unknown People by an 
Occasional Na ee 5 Edited by HenryS. Drayton. 12mo, 
pp. 378. New York: The G . $1.50. 

Springtime and Harvest: A Romance. By i = B. Sin- 
clair, Jr. With Sreniagiane, 12mo, pp. 281. New York: 
The Sinclair Press. $1.50 

The Vengeance of the Mob: A Tale of the Florida Pines. 
By Sam. A. Hamilton. 12mo, pp. 206. Abbey Press. $1. 

The Railroad: Stories from McClure’s. With “om 
18mo, uncut, pp. 182. McClure, Phillips & Co. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Through Siberia. By J. Stadling; edited by F. H. H 
yey M.A, Illus., 4to, uncut, pp.317. — P. Dutton 

East London. By Walter Besant; illus. by Phil May, 
Joseph Pennell, and L. Raven-Hill. Large 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 364. Century Co. $3.50. 

Mount Omi and Beyond: A Record of Travel on the 

Thibetan Border. By Archibald John Little, F.R.G.S. 

Illus., large 8vo, uncut, pp. 272. F. A. Stokes Co. 50. 


China: Travels and Investigations in the ‘‘Middle gap oll 


— te peat of its oe and Possibilities. = Me 
won, A Third edition, revised 
out, en oo el With portrait, 12mo, pp. “29, 


D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 
Under Tops’ls and Tents. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
— —_ gilt top, uncut, pp. 272. Charles Scribner’s 
1 


Dog-Watches at Sea. By Stanton H. King. Lllus., 12mo, 
pp. 299. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 

A Sack of Shakings. By Frank T. Bullen, F. R.G.S. 12mo, 
uneut, pp. 389. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

The N’th Foot in War. By M. B. Stewart. With portrait, 
12mo, pp. 175. Abbey Press. $1. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


History, Prophecy, and the Monuments; or, Israel an 
the Nations. By James Frederick McCurdy, Ph.D. vor 
ILl., completing the work. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 470. 

ymillan Co. $3. net. 

The Philosophy of ee in England and America. By 
Alfred Caldecott, D.D. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 434. Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50 net. 

The Passion: A Historical ny M.J. meer 
O.P.; trans. amy os een 8vo, pp. 439. 
Marlier & Co., Ltd. $1.50 

About the Bible: A Collection of Extracts from Waite 
of Eminent paae > Scholars and Scientists. Compiled by 
Charles L. Hammond. Illus., 12mo, pp. 136. New York: 
Cooke & Fry. a1 a8. 25. 
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The Soul: Its Origin and e Body, to the 
World, and to can ay Beet, r Calin, ‘D. 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 336. Jennings & 

For His Sake: Rack, for pated owe and Every Day. 
ey 7 dee by Anna _ 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 122. 


The Religious = -" Imagination. By E. H. Johnson. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 227. Silver, Burdett & Co. $1. 

What is the Matter with the Church? By Frederick 
Stanley Root. 12mo, pp. 188. Abbey Press. $1. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 

The Working Constitution of the United Kingdom. By 
Leonard Courtney. 8vo, uncut, pp. 383. Macmillan Co. $2. 

The College-Bred Negro: A Social Study Made under the 
Direction of Atlanta Ng pmmy Edited by W. E. Burg- 
hardt Da Bois, Ph.D. Large 8vo, pp. 117. ” idles Uni- 
versity Press. Paper, 25 ets. 

The Afrikander Bond and Other Causes of the War. By 
Theophilus Lyndall Schreiner. 8vo, pp. 52. London: 
Spottiswoode & Co. Paper. 


SCIENCE. 

A Synopsis of the Mammals of North America and the 
Adjacent Seas. By Daniel Giraud Elliot, F.R.S.E. Llus., 
large 8vo, uncut, pp. 471. Chicago: Field Columbian 
Museum. Paper, $3. 

The Child: His Nature and Nurture. By W. B. Drummond. 
Illus., 24mo, pp. 148. “*Temple Cyclopedic Primers.” 
Macmillan Co. 40 cts. het. 

Field Columbian Museum Publications: An Aboriginal 
Quartzite Quarry in Eastern Wycming, by George A. 
Dorsey; Annual Report of the Director Mag eg the Year 
1899-1900; Observations on Indiana Caves, by Oliver 
Cummings ay oy Ph.D.; List of Mammals Obtained 
by Thaddeus Surber in the Provinces of New Brunswick 
and Quebec, Canada, by D. G. Elliot, F.R.S.E. Each 
large 3vo, uncut. Chicago: Field Columbian Museum. 


THE DRAMA, 

The Stage in America, 1897-1900. B we Ha 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 408. Macmillah $1.75. 

Japanese Plays and Playfellows. By adh. Edwards. 
Illus. in colors rz, es 171 artists, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 306. John Lane. $3.50 net. 

Edna May in “ The Girl from up There”: A Pictorial 
Souvenir. Large 4to. R.H. Ruasell. Paper, 25 cts. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

The Boy General: Story of the Life of Major-General 
George A. Custer. As told by Elizabeth Custer; edited 
by Mary E. Burt. Illus., 12mo, pp. 204. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 60 cts. net. 

The Luck of a Castaway; or, Fighting the Savages. By 
Mark Marline. Lllus.,12mo, pp. 218. Mershon Co. 50 cts. 

The Wizard of the Sea; or, a Trip under the Ocean. By 
Roy Rockwood. Illus., 12mo, pp. 188. Mershon Co. 50 cts. 

Bound to Rise, and Walter Loring’s Career. By Allen 
Chapman. Illus., 12mo, pp. 202. Mershon Co. 50 cts. 

Malcolm the Waterboy; or, A Mystery of Old London. 
By D.T. Henty. Illus.,12mo, pp. 209. Mershon Co. 50 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Art of Revolver Shooting. By Walter Winans. Illus. 
in photogravure, ete., large 4to, gilt top, pp. 251. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $5. net 

Studies in Peerage and Family History. By J. Horace 
Round, M.A. With frontispiece, 8vo, uncut, pp. 496. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $5. 


The Rise of the Book-Plate. By W.G. Bowdoin. With 
Introduction, and Chapter on the Study and Arrangement 
of Book-Plates, by Henry Blackwell. Lllus., large 8vo, 
pp. 207. A. Weasels Co. $2. net. 

Hypnotism and Suggestion in Therapeutics, Education, 
and Reform. By R. Osgood m, A.M. 12mo, pp. 344. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Birth a New Chance. By Columbus Bradford, A.M. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 363. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

Man-Building: A Treatise on Human Life and its Forces. 
By Lewis Fiske, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 324. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, $1.25 net. 

Some Ili-Used Words. By Alfred Ayres. 18mo, gilt edges, 
pp. 242. D. Appleton & Co. $1. 





Four Hundred Laughs; or. Fun without Vulgarity. Com- 
piled and edited by John R Kemble. With frontispiece, 
kono pp. 183. New Amsterdam Book Co. 175 cts. 








Books of All Publishers on 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, PHARMACY, 


AND ALLIED SCIENCES. 
We have the largest miscellaneous stock in the country of American 
and English Books on these subjects. 
Trade and Library Orders Solicited. 
P. BLAKISTON’S SON & COMPANY 


1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





Established 1874. 


W. T. KEENER & COMPANY 


Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
90 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Have constantly in stock the assortment of American and 
Foreign Books on Medicine and the Collateral Sciences to be found in 
the United States. All new American, and the more important En- 
glish, French, and German Medical Books received as published. 

and 8 gratis upon — Queries concerning 
books receive prompt and careful attent: 
THE AMORETTI or LOVE SONNETS 
of EDMUND SPENSER. A Limited Edition of 450 
numbered copies, beautifully printed on imported hand-made 
paper, is now offered to Collectors and Book Lovers. Send 
for descriptive circular. THE LAUREL PRESS, 
R. 405. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE CRUCIFIXION 


FROM A JEWISH STANDPOINT. 
By America’s most eminent Rabbi, Rev. Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, Chicago. 
Sent pos/paid on receipt of 25 cents. 
BLOCH PUBLISHING CO., 19 West 22d Street, New York. 


BEACON BIOGRAPHIES 


OF EMINENT AMERICANS. ‘A monumental 
collection,”’ says R. H. Stoddard. Cloth, 75 cents 
each. Blue lambskin, $1.00. Send for circular about them. 


Small, Maynard & Company, Boston 
Remarkable 


RARE OLD VIOLINS. vaiesinfine 


solo instruments from $50 to $10,000. Largest and finest 

collection in the world. Send for new catalogue containing 

biographies, fac-simile labels, ete. Easy terms. 

LYON & HEALY . . 30 Adams Street .. Chicago 

JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES Imported direct from 
Japan by HENRY ARDEN, No. 38 West Twenty-Second 


Street, New York City. Calendars, Cards, Embroideries, Robes, 
Pajamas, Cushion and Table Covers, Cut Velvet Pictures, Bronzes. 


BOOKS AT AUCTION 


Monday and Tuesday, April 22 and 23, 
WE SELL 
A CATALOGUE OF OVER 800 NUMBERS 
OF 
Rare, Scarce, and Valuable 
Old English Books. 


CATALOGUES CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 





























Williams, Barker & Severn Co., 
178 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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STORY-WRITERS, ee. Historians, Poets — Do 
the honest criticism of your 
neste, Ge SUAS Susifenheed ceeeeaeteh te heme oe os anatieation? 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is ‘‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Do You 








Courses suited 
Revision, crite, and sale of MSS. 
Send for ci 
EDITORIAL BUREAU 
136 Liberty St., N. Y. 


Write ? 
MS S. SOLD ae ON COMMISSION. 


JOHN RUSSELL DAVIDSON, 1123 Broadway, New Yor«. 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH 
(Established 1880.) 

RESEARCH conducted on any subject: collaboration in prepara- 
tion of material. REVISION and CRITICISM of literary matter: 
MSS. made ready for the press. 

The essentials of NEWSPAPER WRITING, and the technicali- 
ties of ADVERTISEMENT WRITING taught privately. The latter 
is very remunerative, as few possess the knowledge requisite to apply 
it. Grant Allen says: ‘‘ The world to-day is ruled by advertisement."’ 

In writing state, particularly, what interests you. 

BUREAU OF RESEARCH, 159 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


SEnpD For our CATALOGUE No. 20 
Just out, of Interesting and Rare Books. 
E. W. JOHNSON, Bookseller, 2 E. 42d St., New York City. 


William J. Campbell 


No. 1218 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA . . . PENN. 


I WISH TO BUY — 


Files of Magazines and Periodicals; 
also Old Books and Old Pamphlets 
relating to America. Address... 


J. W. CADBY, 131 Eagle St., Albany, N. Y. 
FroR ANY BOOK ON EARTH — 
Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
CATALOGUES FREE. Conneaut, Ohio. 
BOOKS | 




















Catalogue (No. 25) 
jogue (No. 

of rare books, par- 
ticularly of Ameri- 
cana. If you want 
one write for it. 











WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASE FOR 
MR. GRANT. 


AT 
WHENEVER YOU NEED 4 BOOK 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. ‘ 


Before bu: es uotations. 
DISCOUNTS eso buying Booms, as oes ay 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F, E. GRANT, Books, * "Sty You." 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 





F'TzZRoy D’ARCY AND JOHN M. LEAHY, C.P. A. 
Public Accountants and Auditors. 
59 Fifth Ave., New Yor. 
PUBLISHERS’ ACCOUNTS A SPECIALTY. 


STEEL PICKET LAWN FENCE. 


Poultry, Field and Hog Fence, with or 
without Bottom Cable Barbed. 


STEEL WALK AND DRIVE GATES AND POSTS 
UNION FENCE CO., DeKalb, Ill. 








Instruction by we in literary composition. 
needs. ° 





ALL OUT-OF-PRINT ageus SUPPLIED, 
rite us. ae 
England call. 


BOOKS. 


you any book ever published. Please state wants. Wents 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, Bmaumenam. 


CONGDON & BRITNELL, 
Vendors of RARE, HISTORICAL, and GENERAL BOOKS. 


Catalogues free on application. 
Send for “SPECIAL LIST OF AMERICANA AND CANADIANA.” 


284 Yonge Street, TORONTO, CANADA. 
Rare and My Catalogues are FREE for the asking. 


Uncommon —— 
F. M. MORRIS, The Book Shop, 
BOOKS, | 171 Madison Street, . . . Curcaco, Ixt. 


LIBRARIES 


Whether Public or Private should send their lists to us for 
prices. Fifty years of practice have created an expert service 
for book buyers. We send upon request a catalogue of a 
classified Standard Library of 2500 best books, selected from 
all publishers’ lists. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
33-37 East 17th Street (Union Square, N.), New York 


French 
Books. | NEW YORK CITY. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


no matter on what su! 














ALL THE LATEST AND 
STANDARD AT 


William R. Jenkins, 


851 and 853 6th Ave. 
(N. W. Cor. 48th 8t.) 











Study and Practice of French. 
By L. C. BONAME, 258 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A carefully graded series for 


(60 cts.) and Part II. (90 cts.), for primary and intermediate grades, 
ye ny sep eye pe Part Ill. 
($1.00, irregular verbs, idioms, syntax, and ises), meets 
eye carpet ny Part IV., Hand-book of Pronuncia- 
tion (35 cts.), is a concise and com 
high-schools, 





prehensive treatise for advanced 
and colleges. 





WAYSIDE EDITION. 


BAB BALLADS 


A most delightful edition of W.S. GitseRr’s famous ballads. 
Over one hundred illustrations by the author. Gray and 
white binding. Price, $1.25. 


R. H. RUSSELL, 3 W. 29th St., New York. 








M.F.MANSFIELD & COMPANY 
14 West Twenty-second St., New York City 


PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A GEORGIA LOYALIST 

By Elizabeth Lichtenstein Johnston. Edited by Rev. Artrur 
Wentworts Eaton, B.A. A most valuable and cor- 
tribution to “‘ Revolutionary Americana."’ With Reproductions 
of Colonial Portraits. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


NEWFOUNDLAND, THE TENTH ISLAND 
Its People, its Politics, and its Peculiarlies. By Beckles 
Willson. With an Introduction by Sir Wa11am Warrewar, 
K.C.M.G., Premier of the Colony, and an Lord 
CHARLES BergsrorD. Globe 8vo, buckram, with Map, $1.50 net. 
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Short Story Writing 


Charles Raymond Barrett, Ph.B. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 








A PRACTICAL treatise on the art of the 
short story, designed to present concretely 
the rules of that art. It is a working manual, 
not a collection of untried theories. It tells 
how to write a story with reference to the 
requirements of contemporary editors. 

«*Both an interesting and a useful book. While 
it is concerned with the special application of rhetor- 
ical principles to a particular department of literary 
art, it carries a general application that all literary 


workers may profit by, as in its chapters on Titles, 
Style, and the Labor of Authorship.’’— Outlook. 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
Publishers 
33-37 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 

















A SHORT HISTORY of 


MONKS 


& MONASTERIES 





By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART 


Sometime Fellow in Church History in 
The University of Chicago. 





With four photogravures, 8vo, hand-sewed, broad mar- 
gins, deckle edges, gilt top, 454 pages, fully indexed. 
Price, $3.50 NET. 








In NATURE’S 
REALM 


By Dr. CHARLES C. ABBOTT 
Author of ‘* Upland and Meadow," ‘ Notes of 
the Night,’ ** Outings at Odd Times,”’ “* The 
Birds About Us,’ ‘* Bird-land Echoes,’’ etc. 





ILLUSTRATED BY OLIVER KEMP 





With a photogravure frontispiece and ninety drawings, 
8vo, hand-sewed, broad margins, deckle edges, gilt top, 
309 pages, fully indexed. Price, $2.50 NET. Ofall 
booksellers, or sent, carriage free, on receipt of price, by 


ALBERT BRANDT 


PUBLISHER Trenton, New Jersey 




















BRENTANO’S 


Chicago's Representative Book Store 
and the only establishment in 
Chicago maintaining 
a representative stock of books in 
English German 
French Spanish 
and Italian 





For information, address 


BRENTANO’S 


: CHICAGO 








218 Wabash Avenue : 





Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway 


Electric Lighted Trains Between 


CHICAGO 
DES MOINES 
SIOUX CITY 


CHICAGO OMAHA 


MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 


EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK. 


City Ticket Office: . . . 95 Adams Street. 


Union Passenger Station: 
Madison, Adams, and Canal Streets, 


CHICAGO. 
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THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


(Founded by Studebaker Brothers) 


CHARLES C. CURTISS . 


- DIRECTOR. 


Nos. 203-207 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 


NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 


The Caxton Club, The Chicago Woman’s Club, The Fortnightly Club, The Amateur Musical Club, The University 
of Chicago Teachers’ College and Trustees’ Rooms, The Anna Morgan School of Dramatic Art, The Mrs. John 
Vance Cheney School of Music, The Sherwood Music School, The Prang Educational Co., D. Appleton & Co., ete. 





Big Four Route te STUDEBAKER 


CHICAGO - 


Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, 


AND ALL POINTS 


South and Southeast. 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A., 
No. 234 South Clark Street, - - CHICAGO. 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets 


veak CASTLE SQUARE Company 
propucross IN ENGLISH 


Week of April 15 —THE WEDDING DAY. 





Excursion to San Francisco 
Battleship “OHIO” 


For the Launching of the “Ohio” at San 
Francisco a rate of $72.50, round trip, has been 
named from Chicago, and $67.50 from St. Louis. 
Proportionate rate from other points. Tickets 
on sale May 7 and 8. These rates apply via 
America’s most interesting city — Salt Lake, 
the City of the Saints — and over the Rio Grande 
Western Railway in connection with either the 
Denver & Rio Grande or Colorado Midland 
R. R.’s. This Great Salt Lake Route is famed 
for its scenery and other interesting features. 
It takes you, via Denver, Colorado Springs, and 
Leadville, through the Heart of the Rocky 
Mountains, the Valley of the Jordan in Utah, 
and Salt Lake City. Through Sleeping, Dining 
Cars, etc., from Chicago and St. Louis via Rock 
Island, Burlington, and Missouri Pacific R. R.’s., 
in connection with the Great Salt Lake Route. 
For additional information write 


GEO. W. HEINTZ, G. P. A., 
Rio Grande Western Railway, Salt Lake City. 











Colorado Midland 
Railway. 


FOR THE EPWORTH LEAGUE CONVENTION, 
SAN FRANCISCO, JULY, 1901, The Colorado Mid- 
land Railway offers the most attractive and comfortable 
route to the Pacific Coast. The weather is always cool 
in the mountains, and the scenic attractions effectually 
prevent monotony. 


Our Through Tourist Cars, 
operating between CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, and LOS 
ANGELES, and between ST. 
PAUL and SAN FRANCISCO, 
are of Pullman’s best make. 


All Eastern lines will sell through tickets at the 
reduced rates via the Colorado Midland Railway. Our 
through trains between Denver and Ogden are equipped 
with standard Pullman sleepers and free reclining 
chair cars. 

Write to any of the undermentioned for descriptive 
pamphlets. 

C. D. SIMONSON, Gen’! Eastern Agt., 
425 Broadway, New York City. 
H. W. JACKSON, Gen’! Agt., 
Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
C. H. SPEERS, Asst. Gen’! Pass’r Agt., 
Denver, Colo. 
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“Marks the beginning of a new epoch in American Literature”’ 








FIRST 5,000 EXHAUSTED IN FOUR DAYS 


FRANK NORRIS’S 


GREAT NOVEL 


THE OCTOPUS 


A remarkably strong story of the wheat-growers 
and the Railroad in California, by the author of 
‘“A Man’s Woman,” ‘‘ McTeague,” “‘ Blix,” etc. 








“When a genuine man appears with something to 
say and his own way of saying it, he should receive 
full and immediate attention. Such a man is Frank 
Norris, whose new book, ‘The Octopus,’ puts to shame 
the whole petty brood of imitators and marks the be- 
ginning of a new epoch in American literature. . 
He has grasp, power, purpose, and sincerity... . In 
fertility and grasp of great themes there is to-day no 
one in America with whom to compare Norris... . 
He deals directly with men and conditions . . . he 
writes about real men and women... he is a poet.” 

—Chicago Times-Herald. 


Price, $1.50 

















DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Publishers, New York 














THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 




















